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Prologue 


Itis with great pleasure that | introduce 
this document on Employee Physical 
Fitness in Canada. 

It contains the Proceedings of the first 
national conference on this subject, or- 
ganized for the purpose of stimulating the 
development of fitness programmes for 
employees and of studying the various 
aspects involved, with a view to formulat- 
ing policy principles and guidelines. 

To this end, delegates from some fifty 
Canadian organizations representing 
employers, employees and the health 
professions were invited to join represent- 
atives from the various levels of govern- 
ment as well as members of related pro- 
fessions, for three days of intensive study. 

It gave me a great deal of satisfaction 
that the Department of National Health 
and Welfare had the honour of hosting 
this important event, and the interest and 
enthusiasm shown by the delegates 
augurs well for the achievement of the 
objectives. 


Marc Lalonde 


PRESENTATIONS 


The Honourable A. W. Gillespie, 
Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce 


OPENING OF CONFERENCE 


Ladies and Gentlemen. Welcome! 


| want to say how impressed | am with 
those of you who have come to Ottawa 
to attend this conference and are pre- 
pared to start off with a blood test, that is 
to say, give a little blood, when a lot of 
people associate Ottawa with doing that 
to them most of the time. 

It is a great pleasure, for me, to wel- 
come you to this conference on behalf of 
the Government of Canada. Your pres- 
ence here, and especially the enthusiasm 
and interest with which you reacted to 
the invitation to participate, indicates the 
importance that you and the organiza- 
tions you represent attach to physical fit- 
ness, as a contribution to overall health. 

It is most encouraging to notice how Ca- 
nadians have become concerned with 
fitness, though they have been a bit slow 
in coming to that realization. However, 

it seems to me, that realization is now 
coming. | guess we've got a very long way 
to go. | don’t know whether it is our dis- 
tances or our winters which have discour- 
aged us from becoming a nation of bi- 
cycle riders. For example, |am not sure 
whether it is our distances or our win- 
ters which have discouraged Canadians 
from discovering the satisfaction of 
walking, but be that as it may, public at- 
titudes towards exercise are changing 
particularly amongst our younger people. 
That leaves the question in my mind: 
“what is happening to those over the 

age of 25?” 

There is evidence of a rapidly growing 
number of clubs and organizations which 
are offering opportunities to Canadians 
to participate in fitness producing activ- 
ities. But, despite the many excellent 
programmes, these reach only a very 
small proportion of the population. Spe- 
cial initiatives must be taken, special 
initiatives to reach the increasing number 


of Canadians whose day-to-day work 

has become more and more sedentary 
and is requiring less and less physical 
activity. The trend towards occupational 
inactivity threatens to create a serious 
health hazard. It is gratifying to notice that 
growing numbers of employees and em- 
ployers realize that maybe they have a 
responsibility in this area, to themselves 
and to their employees. Offering seden- 
tary workers the opportunity to participate 
in physical fitness classes reduces the 
health hazard and may well contribute to 
increased interest in their jobs, greater 
happiness, more positive attitudes, re- 
duced absenteeism and increased pro- 
duction. In short, it might even be good 
business. 

A number of corporations all over the 
world have been offering this kind of pro- 
gramme and their numbers are growing. 
Also in Canada, there are encouraging 
examples of active employee fitness pro- 
grammes. Later on this morning you will, 
| understand, be given an overview of ac- 
tivity in this area. These and the growing 
number of requests for information made 
Mr. Marc Lalonde and the Government 
realize that the time has come to take a 
serious look at the various aspects of 
physical fitness classes. The aim is to dis- 
cover the feasibility of introducing these 
Ona much broader scale, of looking at the 
various possibilities for implementation, 
and possibly of developing guidelines 
and suggestions. 

As you will have noticed from the ma- 
terial you were provided with, the Confer- 
ence format is one of information-sharing 
during most of today, to prepare the del- 
egates for the discussions in the forth- 
coming workshop sessions, which indeed 
form the essential part of the entire pro- 
gramme. Special efforts have been made 
to provide all delegates with as much 
pertinent information as is necessary and 
highly-qualified leaders were found, and 
are prepared to guide and synthesize the 
workshop discussions. At the same time, 
you will have ample opportunity to test 
your own fitness. | believe some of you 
have already started to become involved 
ina variety of activities, and we hope 
that as many of you as is possible will 


take advantage of the available opportu- 
nity. Your positive reaction to our invita- 
tion and the interest you have expressed 
gives me the confidence that this con- 
ference will mean an Important step to- 
wards the overall objective of raising 
the fitness level of Canadians. 

| wish you success in your deliberations 
and we look forward to the recommen- 
dations and resolutions the workshop 
sessions will produce. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, and good 
luck to all. 


M. Philippe de Gaspé Beaubien 

B.A. University of Montreal; M.B.A. Har- 
vard; Director of Operations with the 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World 
Exhibition; Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Fitness and Amateur 
Sport; presently; President, Quebec Tele- 
media Incorporated. 


SEDENTARY 
OCCUPATIONS... 
A HEALTH HAZARD 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


| don’t know why | am here speaking 
to you today since the area you are exam- 
ining together is not really one that |am 
involved in ona regular basis. Neverthe- 
less, it would give me great pleasure to 
make some remarks, and pass on a few 
personal observations to you if that could 
help in any way. 

The way | look at it, more and more 
of the people that | come into contact with 
in daily life are living and working in ab- 
normal conditions. The employees sur- 
rounding me spend the large part of their 
day in sedentary type occupations, and 
| do not believe this is natural. 

What with our offices being located 
in the core of downtown Montreal near 
Peel and Ste. Catherine, the din and 
noise that bombard us constantly is some- 
thing unimaginable. Even with the win- 
dows closed, it takes an almost herculean 
effort to conduct a logical comprehen- 
sive discussion with anyone over the 
phone. Indeed, some people have gone 
so far as to say that if the noise level 
continues to escalate unabated at the 
present rate, most people will be deaf, in 
terms of present standards, by the year 
2000. This is a frightening prognosis. 

When | arrive at the office | find myself 
forced to function in a contained envi- 
ronment that is far from normal. If | com- 
pare that situation with my outing in the 
woods yesterday, dashing about on skis, 
| find the contrast almost startling. 

It disturbs me to arrive at work, and 
be forced to make use of an artificial con- 
trivance called an elevator simply to 
rise a couple of stories to my destination. 
And once there, to be subjected to arti- 
ficial lighting that is a poor substitute for 
natural sunlight, or to inhale air that is 
pumped via some conveyance into the 
building and artificially heated or re- 
frigerated. 

If we add to the picture a social and 
psychological state of affairs that is again, 
far from salubrious, the overall situation 
takes ona further distortion. The average 
businessman, union leader, government 
official is subject to an overwhelming set 
of pressures and demands. Whether these 
take the form of a telephone buzzing at 
an increasingly accelerated rate ora 


mountain of information that must be as- 
similated, processed, synthesized and 
spewed out, it all amounts to the same 
thing, an atmosphere, a life style whose 
rhythm is unnatural and disturbing. What 
is the impact of all these pressures? 
Stress... forme atany rate. What is nec- 
essary today is the discovery of ways 
and means to manage and actively chan- 
nel these tensions in a productive fash- 
ion. If we don't, the outcome is obvious: 
the machine will inevitably corrode and 
break down. Unlike any other machine, 
the human body is the only one we know 
of that falls apart from lack of use. 

The interaction and combined pres- 
sure of an unhealthy physical environment 
aggravated by unremitting social and 
psychological demands not only pro- 
duces stress, but also contributes to 
a rising incidence of disease, particularly 
heart disease. 

One common denominator in all of this 
that has been isolated in research is the 
rate of change. Some of you may define 
that as stress. | understand that Dr. Selye, 
who will be addressing you today, has 
described it as stress. 

It appears that the number and rate 
of changes ina person’s life are predic- 
tive of his state of health. One research 
study | came across in the course of pre- 
paring my material for today unearthed 
some firm evidence attesting to this. Its 
implications are rather sobering to say 
the least. 

The study went so far as to measure 
and quantify life changes, and to assign 
a valence, or weight to each of these 
changes according to its impact on health. 
For example, a change of occupation 
rated X number of points, while death of 
a spouse rated much higher. The neg- 
ative or positive valence of the change 
proved to be not as significant on the 
overall number of changes experienced 
throughout a defined period of time. The 
authors claimed that a total score of 100 
points in a single year could engender a 
minor illness and should a person ac- 
cumulate a yearly total of 300 points, and 
believe me, there are activities that can 
generate that amount ina single shot, that 
person would be running the risk of a 
major health change, be it sickness, ac- 
cident, injury or disease. 


The findings, based on research with 
a representative sample of American 
citizens, are interesting, and give rise to 
some serious questions. Could it be 
that these pent-up physical frustrations 
are intensifying the dissatisfaction al- 
ready felt by men and women working in 
our post industrial society? Could it be 
that the growing strife and labour unrest 
we've been witnessing in the past few 
years are insome way attributable to, 
even commensurate with, the frustrations 
these employees face daily? And could 
it be that these frustrations, coupled with 
an abysmal lack of physical activity, are 
leaving their mark on the prime movers of 
our society, our leaders, causing their 
stress index in turn to soar to ridiculous 
heights? 

Those people we call managers are 
burdened from the outset with what is 
popularly called “information overload”’. 
Add to this the demands made on their 
time, the innumerable decisions they are 
obliged to make, and the sheer scope 
and complexity of the problems con- 
fronting them, and you emerge with an 
image of our time that would have sent 
our primeval ancestors scurrying back to 
their caves. 

Last year in the United States alone 
30% of top management changed jobs. 
A chilling statistic, to ponder. Again, 
is this not symptomatic of the increasing 
burdens that must be borne by man- 
agement? 

Another statistic concerned me even 
more. 35% of all middle management 
interviewed in the United States last year, 
and we are talking here of mid-level 
management, not top level... 35% ad- 
mitted that they were looking for a ca- 
reer change. Not a job change, mind you, 
but new careers to embark upon. Again, 
| put it to you, could it be that these prob- 
lems are being created in some measure 
by the pressures built into contempo- 
rary society, including those stemming 
from the absence of physical activity? 


Most of us would reply: So what? There 
itis, itis a fact of life. Nowadays, con- 
ventional wisdom says you can’t change 
it nor can you escape it. The system is 
bogged down and it takes time to change 
it. Conclusion? Man must learn to live 
with it. What concerns me most is that 
we haven't. 

We are assembled here today at this 
conference representing widely-varying 
interests and professions, yet united 
by our common desire to re-establish a 
sounder and more stable equilibrium 
in our own lives and in the lives of those 
surrounding us. We wish to examine, 
amongst other things, what positive chan- 
nels men and women can employ to 
release their ever-growing physical ten- 
sions. | hope that we can go beyond such 
pervasive outlets as radio and television, 
whose role in relaxation and entertain- 
ment are already well documented. 

Our challenge now is to discover and 
promote ways for people to actively 
“sweat out”’ their tensions. 

Canadians, | believe, are sorely wanting 
of physical activity; this in spite of all the 
natural and human resources they can 
command and deploy towards this end. 
You have only to travel outside the coun- 
try to realize how fortunate we are. | 
have just returned from a trip to Europe 
myself, and must convey to you my hap- 
piness on landing here, realizing the 
tremendous opportunities available to us 
as Canadians. It would be sad to see 
them go to waste. 

Many Canadians are spurring them- 
selves on to greater physical activity and 
many have heard about ‘‘Participaction”’ 
which you will be discussing later today. 

Others would like to mobilize them- 
selves, eat less and perhaps ventilate 
their frustrations more positively, but they 
lack either the opportunity or the sup- 
port. And that may really be all they need 
to drag themselves out of inertia. 

Would it be possible for you to set 
aside at least 5 or 6 minutes during this 
conference and consider the following 
question: How can you help in providing 
opportunities to the many people who 
are now ready to accept the solutions you 
offer them? 


To date, the government has emerged 
as the main architect in the search for 
solutions to this mass inactivity syndrome. 
They always seem to be running one 
step ahead of us, since they gather the 
facts and can accurately microscope 
the problem. They are grappling for pos- 
sible solutions. They have convened 
this conference, they are spending some 
monies to resolve the problem, and they 
are planning concrete programmes. 

There are others as well, businessmen 
for example, who are getting involved 
with companies like Sport Participation, 
and trying to convey to Canadians the 
urgency of getting off their duffs and 
doing something; anything, but some- 
thing. Communities too, are organizing 
recreational activities for their residents. 
Schools, institutions, a myriad of groups 
across the country are caught up in 
this endeavour; at least a thousand pro- 
grammes are in progress right now. 

And we must not ignore the individual 
efforts being made by parents to keep 
their children fit. Tossing the proverbial 
football around, skiing, tennis and swim- 
ming not only make for more robust 
bodies and minds but also enhance fam- 
ily ties. 

So a great many Canadians are al- 
ready convinced there is a problem and 
are reckoning with it concretely and 
imaginatively. But that, my friends, is 
not enough. 

The magnitude of problems facing our 
country now in the area of health care 
is simply staggering. The cost to us as 
taxpayers of remedying this situation is 
beyond belief. Only today, | was informed 
that the monies being appropriated to 
health care in Canada presently could 
well be in the vicinity of ten billion dollars. 
If these costs continue to grow at the 
present rate, by the year 2000, two bud- 
gets alone representing education on 
the one hand and health and welfare on 
the other, will be large enough to ab- 
sorb all of our gross national product by 
the year 2000 unless we do something 
about it. 
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As intelligent people, we should de- 
vote more time to thinking about preven- 
tion, about getting a grip on the problem 
before it’s too late. For every dollar being 
expended now on Curing illness, and 
we're talking 8 to 10 billion dollars annu- 
ally, a mere 5% is being spent on pre- 
vention. | do not view this as a particularly 
wise allocation of funds. 

Indeed, one of the challenges facing 
us today is not to find ways of spending 
even more money on remedial care, 
but of nipping the problem in the bud, of 
using available knowledge and resources 
to prevent sickness and to check any 
further spiralling of health costs. 

In present day society, the large ma- 
jority of people spend most of their 
waking hours outside the home at work, 
and it is at work that we are going to have 
to reach them. There is growing evi- 
dence that Canada faces serious prob- 
lems in the area of employee stress, 
stress arising partly from the lack of phy- 
sical activity. Our purpose in getting to- 
gether today is to ponder this problem, 
examine its implications, and hopefully 
emerge with certain blueprints for action. 

The problem is really far too complex 
and pervasive for either government or 
industry to handle alone. That is why this 
conference has called on delegates 
from both the public and private sector, 
from unions and management, from pro- 
vincial and federal bodies, from aca- 
demia and elsewhere, to come together 
and pool their knowledge in the search 
for solutions. 

| commend you for having accepted 
to come here and study the problem in 
earnest. | can only wish you the cour- 
age to confront the situation as it really is. 

Your conclusions and recommenda- 
tions must not take on the evangelical 
veneer of wanting to change people. Re- 
member, we do not live in a society 
where people can be programmed as 
we see fit. 
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Yours is a more difficult task. You must 
convince them, you must motivate them, 
you must inspire them to take action. |am 
confident that this can be accomplished. 
What better testimony exists to this than 
the track records of business, unions, in- 
dustry and government in effecting 
changes in job security and safety, or in 
adopting measures to improve the health 
and welfare of employees and man- 
agement. 

Witness today, conditions we take for 
granted in our plants and offices that 
did not exist before; the first-aid room, 
fire and accident prevention and pro- 
cedures, company and union health ben- 
efit plans. All attest to the tremendous 
advances we've made in the area of so- 
Cial welfare at work. 

But, it is not enough. The physical 
inertia of Canadians at work and at play 
is begging for a solution and for con- 
scientious benefactors. Your analysis of 
the problem will be a difficul one; con- 
vincing others to participate in its solu- 
tion may prove even harder. 

|foroneam convinced that what we are 


striving for together has a good chance of 


succeeding. This conference is national 
in scope, multi-disciplinary in attend- 
ance, timely in approach, and above all, 
human tn its concern. 

My note here as Chairman of the Fit- 
ness and Amateur Sports’ Council is, to 
welcome you, and say | wish you luck. 

| hope that what you accomplish here 
will prove to be actionable. And should 
you in your wisdom decide that the prob- 
lems merit immediate attention, don't 
be deterred in the process by the fact that 
you don't have all the facts, or invoke 
the absence of scientific evidence as an 
excuse for delaying action. There is 
more than enough evidence emanating 
from the business world to conclude 
that a problem exists and that your help 
is needed in solving it. 

Don't draw the curtains on your inten- 
tions because of the paucity of adequate 
physical facilities in Canada. | think 
that we can make better use of those al- 
ready in existence. And with some imag- 
ination and, at very little cost, we can 
convert available space into exercise 
rooms or jogging tracks. 


To conclude, ladies and gentlemen, 
| pray that one of your conclusions will 
not be to hand the entire affair over to the 
government and abdicate your respon- 
sibility in the matter. 

A nation is not built, nor does it survive 
and grow by governments alone. A na- 
tion is built by people, and you are here 
as people to exercise your responsibili- 
ties collectively and in earnest. 

Our country is not only endowed with 
tremendous physical and human re- 
sources it is possessed of the greatest 
gift of all; the gift of peace. 

There is no warfare here, no physical 
Strife to consume our time and talents. 
Let us benefit from this peace by devoting 
our energies to improvements in the 
quality of life and the state of our national 
well-being. Can we count on you?... 
Thank you very much. 


Mall Peepre 

B.A., B.P.H.E. Queen’s University; 
Masters in Ed.(P.E.) Northern Michigan 
University; spent 2 years as a High School 
physical education teacher; since 1972, 
Fitness Consultant, Recreation Canada; 
special interest areas: women’s rhythmic 
gymnastics, fitness testing, fitness lead- 
ership development. 


Sandy Keir 


B.Sc. George Williams College in Chi- 
cago; graduate studies at the University 
of Toronto, University of I/linois; worked 
for the Canadian Y.M.C.A. with prime 
interest in motivating adults into physical 
activity programmes, which included 
two Keep-Fit records for home use and a 
daily television show for housewives; 
spent five years in Trinidad as a C.I.D.A. 
Consultant to the Trinidad-Tobago Gov- 
ernment setting up physical and health 
education programmes; presently; Head 
of the Fitness Section, Recreation Cana- 
da, Fitness and Amateur Sport Branch, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


EMPLOYEE FITNESS TODAY 


Cor Westland: Before introducing the 
next item on the programme, | would like 
to draw your attention to the centrefold 
of the programme where you will find the 
number of calories you are going to take 
in today at your various meals, nutrition 
breaks and even cocktail hour, and how 
many calories you are going to burn up 
as you sit and listen, sleep and so on. It is 
rather impressive, | must say—| think it 

is more profitable to sleep through a ses- 
sion than to listen—from a caloric point 
of view, that is! 

Between now and lunch, what we 
would like to do is to show you what is 
being done in the area of employee fit- 
ness around the world. Most of you are 
quite familiar with the fact that we are 
not talking about anything new. |am 
originally from Holland and before the 
second World War even; companies like 
Phillips and KLM had employee fitness 
classes, the Dutch Post Office was in- 
volved, and since then, ina good number 
of European countries, programmes 
have been developed. In Japan and the 
United States, a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of corporations have developed em- 
ployee fitness programmes, running the 
whole gamut from very simple basic kinds 
of opportunities to a very sophisticated 
set-up. We have been fortunate during 
the last few months to have people from 
our staff, and particularly Mall Peepre, 
visiting in Europe. She has come back with 
a wealth of information, slides and so on 
that we have put together along with what 
is going on, to our knowledge, in Canada 
and so | hope that you will enjoy the pre- 
sentation by Mall Peepre and Sandy Keir 
of the Recreation Canada staff. 


Sandy Keir: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

Thank you very much, Cor. As Cor has 
said, taking half my opening remarks, 
there are a variety of programmes going 
on in many places, and what we are 
going to show you and talk about this 
morning is not necessarily representa- 
tive of everything that happens in these 
countries. The whole variety of program- 
mes that Cor has mentioned ranges from 
using the simplest type of facilities right 
through to some very complex and ex- 


pensive layouts. The variety is not only in 
facilities but in the type of leadership 
provided to employee fitness program- 
mes, the organization of these program- 
mes; the costs of the programmes to 

the individuals taking part, and even the 
reasons for having the programmes. 
Because of the cultural differences, cli- 
matic conditions and various other 
reasons, it is quite difficult sometimes to 
transfer a programme which seems to 
be suited to a particular country, into a 
Canadian situation, so we always have to 
remember that we learn from seeing 
other programmes but we can't neces- 
sarily duplicate or transfer. In Russia, in 
China, in Japan, in several other coun- 
tries, the programmes are for the most 
part, compulsory for employees to take 
part in and they are really the accepted 
thing, as part of the employment con- 
ditions. But again, | find it very difficult to 
see in most Canadian situations a whistle 
going at a certain time of the day, peo- 
ple stepping back from their machines, 
and doing their one, two, three in time 
with the music. 

Mall and | would like to divide our 
presentation into three areas: the first is 
to look at employee fitness or physical 
activity while people are in training, either 
training to qualify for a job, or training to 
upgrade their position, or to improve their 
level of employment; in many cases, we 
do take people before employment and we 
train them for the particular and specific 
thing that they have to do. For example, 
in specific occupations, and we are talk- 
ing here about the Finnish police force 
—we talk about the heavy physical and 
mental demands that are made on police- 
men. In Finland, they find that they are 
members of an occupational group which 
have one of the highest heart disease 
rates in their country. These policemen 
undergo lung and heart function tests, as 
part of a fitness appraisal, not only as 
rookies in their training, but regularly 
during their careers. Part of their ongoing 
training is to take part in conditioning 
programmes. 
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The new Ministry of Transport Training 
Institute which is being built in Cornwall, 
Ontario, will centralize the training of all 
Department of Transport personnel in 
Canada, and this includes meteorologists, 
air traffic controllers, sections of the 
costguard and various supervisory and 
managerial positions. In planning their 
facilities and their curriculum, they are 
going to try and include physical activity 
programmes and testing in the training 
of personnel for the Department of Trans- 
port. It is probably as important to train 
a prospective air traffic controller how to 
handle his stress and his tension, how 
to control his body weight, how to keep 
himself in good physical condition and 
actually keep himself mentally alert, as it 
is for him to learn to use the complicated 
equipment such as radar screens, com- 
puters, etc. So that in the same pro- 
gramme, they are looking at not only how 
they train people for the specific job, but 
how to inform them how their lifestyle 
affects the job they are going to do. 

In the federal government, many train- 
ing courses for middle and upper man- 
agement, language training and other 
technical matters are now beginning to 
include educational materials on the role 
that physical activity plays, the role that 
nutrition plays, alcohol, smoking, etc. and 
its relationship to a person's ability to 
do their job. For example, the C.A.P. 
(Career Assignment Programme) is a 
group of middle management people who 
are selected from various departments 
and spend three months in a training 
course in residence, before moving out 
into a variety of managerial positions. 
For five years, these courses have been 
going on, but last year there was an 
opportunity to not only include the spe- 
cific skills of management technique, 
computer science, etc. but also to take a 
look at how the lifestyle of a manager 
affects the kind of job that he is going 
to do. It was interesting to note, during 
their three months in residence the kind 
of lifestyle they were practising; fairly 
competitive people spending from early 
morning right through to late at night in 
a competitive atmosphere, smoking too 
much, eating too much of the wrong kinds 
of foods, living a lifestyle the opposite 


to that which the medical profession tell 
us is beneficial fora person ina stress 
type of job. So, included now ona regular 
basis in this Career Assignment Pro- 
gramme are regular physical activity ses- 
sions, lectures to indicate the role of nu- 
trition, smoking, alcohol abuse and so on, 
as far as that person is concerned. This 
has become an integral part of their 
programme. 

The International Centre in Leesburg, 
Virginia, of the Xerox Corporation will be 
taking up to 1,000 people from sales and 
services personnel from all over Canada 
and the United States. They will spend 
four weeks in training at this Centre be- 
fore they go out to their specific jobs. 
Included in their facilities are a swimming 
pool and a large gymnasium and recrea- 
tional facilities, so that the people in the 
training programme at Xerox can be ex- 
posed to recreational and fitness activi- 
ties. We are going to hear more about 
this, because we are fortunate to have 
Mr. Brent Arnold with us at our Confer- 
ence who is the Recreation Director of 
the Centre. 

The range of programmes in Canada 
and the United States is very broad and 
sometimes different from those in Europe. 
As Cor said, Mall Peepre had an op- 
portunity to visit some of these centres 
in Europe and observe some of the 
things that they incorporate into their 
programmes. 


Mall Peepre 


Thank you, Sandy. | was very fortunate 
in having the opportunity of taking an 
extra week before a conference | was at- 
tending in Helsinki and visiting Austria, 
Germany and Finland to see some of their 
fitness programmes. Obviously, in such 
a limited time, it was impossible to get in 
on everything that was going on, but since 
everyone was so helpful and eager to 
show me around, | did manage to visit a 
wide variety of programmes in five cities. 


With regard to the ‘‘training on the job”’ 
that Sandy has been talking about, the 
Bosch Company in Stuttgart, West Ger- 
many, has two interesting programmes 
that are quite unique. First of all, every 
new employee between the ages of 17 and 
21, who is right out of high school or uni- 
versity, has mandatory participation, two 
hours per week, in a physical education 
programme. This consists of physical 
activities led by qualified sports’ instruc- 
tors, as well as lectures and discussions 
on topics such as exercise physiology, 
heart disease, weight control—all the life- 
style factors that are relevant to fitness 
and health. This takes place during work- 
ing hours, and is for one year only. After 
the first year, any employee can attend a 
one hour counselling or discussion ses- 
sion once a week, on any of the topics 
related to family recreation, diet and so 
on. They have been doing this for about 
four or five years and found it to be quite 
effective. The employees, after going 
through this training programme in the 
first year, often will continue in the com- 
pany fitness and recreational programme 
after that. 

After seven years of continuous employ- 
ment with the company, all employees 
are eligible to apply to attend a three- 
week residential course, literally trans- 
lated as a ‘preventive cure course’”’. It 
is a training session, attended by a maxi- 
mum of 25 people. The site is a mountain 
resort which is owned by the company, 
and consists of a full complement of 
facilities: sports’ fields, pool, sauna, fit- 
ness testing equipment, gymnasium, 
hiking trails, etc. 

The course consists of physical activity 
of all different kinds—sports, hiking, 
gymnastics, etc. fitness testing; coun- 
selling and discussion groups, on all 
topics related to fitness and health. They 
have long, ten-hour days, and the entire 
three weeks are in residence. These 
sessions are held four times throughout 
the year, and any employee with a good 
record and good health can apply. The 
employee has to give one week of his own 
holiday time for this, and the company 
then gives him two weeks of paid leave 
and covers all the expenses involved. In 
a way | guess it might be a type of reward 


programme, because they find that many 
people are applying for this. After three 
weeks of continuous training in these 
aspects, there has been considerable im- 
pact on the employees’ attitudes toward 
the effects of lifestyle habits on their per- 
sonal fitness, as well as a noticeable 
improvement in certain aspects of fitness, 
social interaction and physical activity 
habits. 

From this area, | would like to move to 
rehabilitation and organized preventive 
programmes. The question of who is 
responsible for rehabilitation is an ex- 
tremely difficult one, since there is such 
a fine line between where prevention 
ends and rehabilitation starts. 

One main area of interest in Canada 
lately has been that of cardiac rehabilita- 
tion. There just simply are not enough 
facilities for all persons who need cardiac 
rehabilitation to be able to go to a spe- 
Cialized, supervised, exercise pro- 
gramme. In the larger cities perhaps, 
but for the most part, it is not available 
to all Canadians. This is one aspect 
that |asked about frequently in Europe, 
but here the cultural differences that 
Sandy was talking about come in, in that 
most of the countries in Europe have 
socialized medicine, and thus have ex- 
tensive cardiac rehabilitation pro- 
grammes run by their State medical care 
programmes. Therefore, the companies 
were not in any way involved and really 
did not need to get into that field. If a per- 
son needs that type of prevention or 
rehabilitation programme, he is simply 
referred to the State medical care pro- 
gramme. 

| would like to describe a few of the 
rehabilitation programmes that | was able 
to observe firsthand. First of all, in Aus- 
tria, the Workmen's Compensation Asso- 
ciation is quite active. They have two 
types of centres, which in many ways are 
similar to some of the centres we have 
here in Canada. One type is residential 
rehabilitation centres and the second type 
is out-patient centres for the retraining 
of persons with cerebral injuries. They 
have found that with the residential 
centres, a total programme of psycho- 
logical counselling and group therapy 
coupled with personalized physiotherapy, 
as well as group programmes of fitness 


and recreational sport produced a better 
result than simply physiotherapy on an 
out-patient basis for a specific injury. The 
people come to the centre for a period 

of two weeks to six months, depending on 
the severity of the injury or illness, and 
within that time, the programme includes 
well-organized group fitness classes and 
recreational activity led by specialized 
instructors. 

An interesting thing that | noticed right 
away at one centre was that all the nurses 
and physiotherapists were dressed very 
casually, either in sweat suits or T-shirts, 
which gave a slightly different atmos- 
phere—the whole centre looked some- 
what like a sports training school rather 
than a hospital. It is felt that this has a 
beneficial effect on the people who have 
to be there for long periods of time. One 
other interesting factor, is that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Association has 
a cost-sharing arrangement with certain 
companies for facilities construction. 
What they do is provide the money for 
construction of a fitness or sports’ facility, 
and then the company that they are en- 
tering into this agreement with is respon- 
sible for the maintenance, administration 
and leadership for the centre. The hand- 
icapped and rehabilitation programmes 
can use it50% of the time, and the private 
companies use it 50% of the time for their 
own employee programmes. They have 
twelve of these cost-sharing situations 
presently, and it is felt that they work 
quite well. 

In Finland, at the Postipankki head- 
quarters in Helsinki, they have a pro- 
gramme called “rehabilitation”, but, ina 
sense, it is perhaps more preventive. The 
women involved are referred by the 
company doctor to a special class for 
persons starting to develop musculo- 
skeletal problems as a result of the sed- 
entary nature of their jobs. The intent is 
to catch them before they develop to the 
point where the person has to take time 
off work to go for a full-scale medical 
rehabilitation programme. The women 
come to the one-hour session three times 
per week, during office hours, for a ten- 
week period. At the time that | visited 
them they were in about the sixth week, 
with the classes progressing very well. 
| think the results will be very interesting. 
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The exercise class is conducted by an 
instructor who has extensive training In 
remedial exercising, beyond her physical 
education background. Although the ses- 
sion includes light jogging and a warm- 
up similar to a regular class, the exercises 
are concentrated mainly on the upper 
and lower back, neck, and shoulder girdle 
—the problem areas for posture. Since 
predictable problems of various types 
arise from sitting in a particular position 
for many hours ata time, age was not 
a factor in determining frequency of these 
problems; the age range of participants 
was 25 to 57 years. 

An interesting aspect is that the women 
all do the same kinds of exercises in 
varying degrees of difficulty, even though 
they might have slightly different prob- 
lems. It is felt that the group atmosphere 
is something that individual physio- 
therapy cannot duplicate. 

At this bank, there is also very good 
cooperation between the medical Health 
Unit, the nurses and the fitness directors. 
For example, one thing | noticed was a 
continuous slide display in the waiting 
room outside the nurses’ office. This dis- 
play is changed every week by the nurses, 
and the week | was there, coincidentally, 
happened to be Fitness Week. There was 
a display of thirty to forty slides on va- 
rious aspects of Fitness and Health, using 
cartoons and diagrams and so on. To 
complement this was a table with hand- 
outs on recreational facilities in the city, 
fitness trails and how to get to them, and 
general hand-outs on home exercising, 
etc. (These details are prepared in con- 
junction with the fitness directors, but it 
was the nurses’ initiative which kept the 
programme going.) 
| was very impressed with another 
ndertaking by the nurses at the same 
ompany. | walked into a small room 
t the end of the nurses’ unit where they 
ad a lovely table with flowers and can- 
dles and a huge tray of sandwiches. | was 
secretly thinking how nice it was of them 
to have prepared all this just for me, when 
| found out that each Monday afternoon 
the nurses hold a small reception for a 
couple of hours during which time any 
employee is welcome to come down, and 
chat with them on anything related to 
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health. The intent is, also, to show them 
low-calorie, low-fat snacks and hors 
d’oeuvres which they can prepare in their 
own homes. The day | was there they had 
very fancy open-faced sandwiches with 
rye bread, cheese, pineapple, smoked 
fish—along with an outline of exactly how 
many calories and how much cholesterol 
there was in each. They hoped that the 
women would take these ideas home, and 
at a party, serve something that maybe 
has a couple of hundred calories rather 
than 800 calories. The food cost is cov- 
ered by the company, but the nurses, 
themselves, originated the idea and pre- 
pared all the snacks. They estimated 

that 80% of the workers in that building 
passed through there once a month for 
one reason or another. Another area of 
cooperation between medical and fitness 
personnel is the fitness testing, which is 
administered by the fitness directors to 
anyone wishing it. 

The Unilever Company in Hamburg 
has a slightly different approach to fitness 
testing. In their medical health unit, they 
have a bicycle ergometer, ECG, defibril- 
lator—all kinds of equipment necessary 
for sub-maximal stress testing—and each 
employee over the age of forty receives 
a mandatory stress test once per year. 
This is administered by a trained nurse; 
however, there is a doctor on duty two 
days per week at the Health Unit. Any 
other employee who wishes to have a fit- 
ness test simply for his own interest, can 
make an appointment and have it done. 
As well, the nurse and doctor provide 
counselling services related to the car- 
diovascular fitness testing, and then refer 
the employee to the fitness director for 
counselling related to exercise. 

One other aspect of awareness of 
health was evident at the Edeka Company 
in Hamburg. They provide a choice of 
two very low-cost (50¢ a day) lunches for 
their employees. One is just a regular 
meal of meat, potatoes, vegetables, des- 
sert, and the other is a low-fat, low-calorie 
meal for those who wish to diet. Beside 
the cafeteria line, there is a list of the 
number of calories in each item of food. 
The hope is that by being exposed to this 
type of information, the employees will 
develop better nutritional habits on 
their own. 


Many countries have preventive pro- 
grammes that are perhaps a little less 
subtle and more medically oriented. 
Sandy is going to outline examples of 
some of these. 


Sandy Keir 

One type of preventive institution in 
Russia that plays a part in their total fit- 
ness programme is the ‘‘Preventorium”’ 
which is attached to many large factories. 
These preventoria are equipped with 
modern swimming pools and recreational 
facilities, and the objective is to provide 
pleasant recreation and fitness pro- 
grammes for all the workers. For about 

a month or a month and a half, workers 
and employees may spend time at these 
preventoria after work, and during this 
period they are under the supervision of 
doctors who test and prescribe treatment 
re: diet and exercise. In this way, pre- 
ventive therapy such as physical activity, 
the improvement of sleeping habits, diet, 
can be carried out. There are many such 
preventoria in the USSR at the present 
time. Quite often in Europe they try to 
identify potential problems—high-risk 
people for heart disease, nervous tension 
and so on, and try to get these people 
away from the Job and the cause of the 
problem and try to rehabilitate them be- 
fore the major problem can occur. In 
addition, the preventorium is equipped 
with not only swimming pools but hair- 
dressing salons for the ladies, and mas- 
sage and saunas for relaxation. In Russia, 
they also have physical culture groups 
that are organized for all workers in their 
major plants. The workers are trained in 
various age groupings, by a physical 
educator and under the supervision of a 
medical doctor. Jogging, calesthenics 
and exercise classes are used extensively 
even with older workers as part of a 
health maintenance approach. Another 
place we had a chance to visit was a 
large Iron Ore factory in Northern Sweden, 
and their programme was interesting in 
that they used physical activity for re- 
habilitation for people who had injuries 
inthe mine, so that instead of a person 
staying at home for two or three months 


they were brought back at the earliest 
possible time and rehabilitated through 
physical activity. Then they received a 
fitness appraisal, and from this fitness 
appraisal it was decided just what level 
of physical activity the person could take 
part in. The medical director of the com- 
pany worked very closely, as Mall has 
said, with the physical fitness staff who 
are doing the testing and the assessment. 

Another thing we noticed in Sweden 
was the emphasis on very pleasant, 
colourful surroundings to try to encourage 
and motivate people to take part in pro- 
grammes. | think in the next couple of 
days at this conference the word motiva- 
tion is going to be used frequently and 
with regard to facilities they should be 
available and convenient, light and airy, 
and provide a variety of approaches. 

The third area, and probably the one 
we would like to spend the most time on, 
is fitness programmes on the job, or fit- 
ness programmes available to employees 
on a day to day basis, not necessarily 
for therapy, training and rehabilitation. 
Again the range in this is tremendous; all 
the way from non-equipment, non- 
leadership programmes, of a very modest 
nature through to very comprehensive 
fitness programmes for employees. 

An example of one approach being 
taken by large corporations in big cities 
is in downtown Manhattan in New York. 
The Exxon Corporation has three or four 
thousand people ina very large building 
and their fitness facility is on the 39th 
floor of the building. Only the top hundred 
and fifty executives are involved in their 
programme, so that in places we find that 
the programmes are directed to a specific 
group in the corporation rather than to 
all employees. Their programme features 
a small well-equipped room where peo- 
ple come up for a few minutes every day, 
and they can take part in a programme 
devised by the Fitness Director and indi- 
vidually move around ona prescribed 
circuit for activity, usually based on the 
use of the bicycle, weights or the tread- 
mill. Again at the New York Life Insurance 
Company their facility is a small room 
containing a couple of treadmills, two 
bicycles and a place for people to exer- 
cise, and once again it was just a few 


people selected from the top executive 
level who take part in these programmes. 
A third place we had a chance to visit 
in New York was the Western Electric 
Headquarters in downtown Manhattan. 
Their facility was located in the fifth sub- 
basement of a large office building, 
where they had a small jogging track, 
showers and exercise facility. There were 
five thousand people in the building yet 
only 68 people in the programme, who 
were sent by the medical director from 
all levels in the company. This was al- 
most, again, a therapy ora rehabilitation 
kind of a programme; another approach 
to physical fitness is through testing and 
motivation. Last year, the Manufacturers’ 
Life Insurance Company in Toronto de- 
cided to make people more aware of 
physical fitness and the role that it plays. 
So theirs is a non-equipment, non-lead- 
ership programme-really an awareness 
campaign and it comprised two com- 
ponents. One was to allow selected em- 
ployees to get some idea of what their 
fitness level was, and a group of people 
were tested, using bicycle ergometers. 
The use of the testing programme was to 
create an interest in their own fitness. 
Following this, there was an organized 
campaign of awareness—posters, mate- 
rial in the office newspapers, etc., to try 
and identify the activities that they should 
do. So, without providing facilities, with- 
out providing leadership—the awareness 
was created, people were encouraged 
to take part in physical activity when 
they went home and on the week-end, 
and so on. It is another approach to an 
employee fitness by creating an aware- 
ness to physical activity without getting 
involved into directly running pro- 
grammes. The variety in programmes 
is evident from the very active physical 
programmes as we have seen where 
people ride bicycle ergometers, jog, etc. 
to the other end of the spectrum, a very 
mild almost passive exercise that people 
take part in. This type of mild programme 
is quite popular in Sweden and Holland, 
and Mall best can describe what is called 
a fitness break rather than a coffee break. 


Mall Peepre 


The concept of exercise breaks during 
the working day is not a new one for 
Europeans; however, | found that people 
had mixed feelings about them. Some 
people thought they were very good, 
some felt they were of little benefit; but 

| did see two programmes that seemed 
to be working quite well. 

The general concept is that for a very 
short period in mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon, the workers take a five to seven 
minute break where they do some simple 
exercises. The idea is to stimulate circu- 
lation, relieve boredom and relax tensed 
muscles. The Postipankki in Helsinki has 
volunteers In each office area who are 
trained by the fitness director once a year 
ina short training course. The fitness 
director still goes around from time to 
time to supervise them, however. The 
kind of exercises they concentrate on in 
this particular office, are exercises for 
secretaries who have been working all 
day or all morning at the typewriter, and 
have developed tenseness in their shoul- 
der and arm muscles, and their fingers 
have not been really relaxed for a long 
time. They do various kinds of stretching, 
flexibility, shoulder movements, etc. It 
is a voluntary thing, so that the people 
who do not want to participate simply 
continue on with their work. This seems 
to work best in an office area that has 
8 to 10 people in it. 

The Unilever Company headquarters 
in Hamburg has large open-landscaping 
concept offices, so they have a little bit 
more room and are able to be more active. 
They have a small tape-recorder that 
the leader turns on and it has music and 
voice instruction, with tapes that have 
been prepared in advance by the fitness 
director. During my visit to one office, 
some people continued with their work 
right through the break, and did not even 
look up while all this was going on. 

The other interesting aspect is that 
most of the companies | consulted have 
found that this type of programme ap- 
peals more to women, and they have had 
mixed success with men. One explana- 
tion was that in their particular situations, 
most of the employees were women, — 
various levels of secretarial and clerical 
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staff. (This afternoon you will have a 
chance to participate in a short demon- 
Stration of an exercise break, so that you 
really get the feel of it.) 

From this simple, basic, no-cost type 
of exercise programme, | would like to 
move to the kind of whole-company pro- 
gramme that has a specific fitness centre 
with complete facilities. The one | visited 
in Frankfurt was the Deutsche Bundes- 
bank Headquarters, one of the largest 
complexes. (I don’t know why it is the 
banks who end up with the nicest facilities 
but it seemed to be the case everywhere 
| went!) The Bundesbank has a complete 
centre—a gymnasium, swimming pool, 
etc.; and | visited an organized fitness 
class, men and women, that takes place 
after working hours. The woman leading 
the class was very slim and fit, and looked 
20 years younger than her sixty-two 
years. She was just a phenomenon-the 
men had trouble keeping up with her! 

Besides one full-time fitness director, 
for each individual recreational sport, 
they hire part-time instructors who come 
in and supervise these activities after 
working hours, evenings and weekends. 
The bowling alley with two lanes was very 
much in demand, and apparently most 
major fitness centres have them. They 
also have a small bar-restaurant which is 
open after 4.00, in the evening. The help- 
ful thing was that the workers could sit 
down and have a sandwich or beer after 
work, and then were more likely to stay 
for the evening and take part in the fitness 
and recreation programmes. 

The pool at the Bundesbank is a beau- 
tiful one. During the day, when the work- 
ers are not allowed to use the pool, it is 
loaned out, free of charge, to handicap- 
ped groups, pensioners, as well as to 
schools who want to give lessons, so that 
the pool really gets maximum use, Be- 
tween seven and nine in the morning and 
four and ten in the evening, the pool is 
used by employees and their immediate 
families and of course it is open on 
weekends as well. 
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The cost for using the whole fitness 
centre is one dollar per month for each 
employee and any member of the imme- 
diate family who wants to join, so that 
the company really covers 80-90% of the 
costs involved in maintaining the centre, 
and running special programmes. The 
dollar that they pay really goes towards 
hiring instructors. 

One of the first questions | asked them 
was, why such a beautiful, expensive 
centre? The main reason was that they 
felt once they had an employee whom 
they had trained, and whom they wanted 
to keep, it was really worth their while to 
make that person happy—make him want 
to stay and continue working with them. 

| was also able to tour the facilities at 
the Reemet Company in Hamburg, the 
largest cigarette manufacturer in West 
Germany. They have a full fitness com- 
plex, but in contrast to the Bundesbank, 
they do not have any organized pro- 
grammes. Rather, they simply have a man 
who is Supervising the facilities as the 
director: and the gymnasium was open 
after work to anyone who wanted to come 
in and use it. | believe they had one or 
two scheduled fitness classes, but other 
than that it was open for general use. 

Many ping-pong tables were in evi- 
dence, and as a matter of fact, seemed 
to be prevalent in just about all the 
centres. Most of the companies which 
do not have fitness centres put ping- 
pong tables in every ‘dead space,’ so to 
speak—in the corners of hallways, and 
front foyers, wherever they could find the 
room; because employees really like 
taking 5-10 minutes on a coffee break or 
noon hour to do something that is a little 
bit active and interesting. At the Reemet 
Company the pool and facilities are open 
24 hours a day. Because they work on 
a three-shifts-a-day basis, the workers 
can use them before and after their work- 
ing hours, while their families are wel- 
come to come In any time and on week- 
ends. They have a lot of children using 
the pool regularly, but there are no formal 
classes of instruction. 


As well, they have a small lounge with 
a bar and restaurant, and at 3.00 on the 
afternoon | was there, there were quite a 
number of pensioners present. These 
are people who used to work with the 
company, and are still welcome to come 
back and keep on using the facilities 
after retiring, for activities such as playing 
cards and swimming. Above this lounge 
area is a special room with chess tables 
that also has a stereo, so it can be used 
for small parties and dances. Again it is 
just a matter of the employee going and 
booking the area through the director. 

Onasmaller scale, the Edeka Com- 
pany in Hamburg has a small gymnasium 
just barely big enough for one exercise 
class ata time, but they use the space 
well. All kinds of exercise equipment is 
squeezed into a balcony for individual 
programmes. They do not have a full-time 
fitness instructor, but in the evenings 
from 5.380 they have a part-time instructor 
who comes in to give classes and per- 
sonal counselling for anyone who wants 
more information. The people here come 
and exercise on their own, for the most 
part. 

Along this same line of simple basic 
facilities, the Postipankki in Helsinki had 
a few elements worth pointing out. Their 
exercise area was a ‘‘dead space” in the 
basement that was fixed up. It is not more 
than 50’ x 50’, but by putting in all kinds 
of exercise equipment and mats on the 
floor, they really used the space to the 
maximum. Considering how smalla room 
itis, they can still accommodate up to 
thirty people by having a group pro- 
gramme in the centre of the room, while 
individuals can be working on the equip- 
ment around the walls. Extra equipment 
here includes a treadmill, bicycles, 
weight-training apparatus, a piano, etc. 

The Postipankki has two full-time fit- 
ness directors—a man and a woman, who 
also rent facilities outside and plan pro- 
grammes of different recreational sports. 
The exercise room is simply for organ- 
ized fitness classes, as well as individual 
fitness programmes that are prescribed 
for people by the fitness directors, while 
all other activities are located in commu- 
nity facilities. In this particular bank, they 
get 35% of the people participating in 


their fitness and recreation sport pro- 
grammes, which is higher than average. 

Perhaps scaled down a little from this 
is an example of a small fitness room 
which is used for individual exercising 
only, having every conceivable piece of 
exercise equipment, with posters on the 
walls showing people how to use them. 
The one | visited is on the first floor of the 
German Sports’ Federation Office build- 
ing, so maybe that explains why it is so 
attractive. However, it is apparently quite 
typical of a small building where they 
cannot afford a larger facility. Since they 
have small change rooms and shower 
cubicles for men and women adjacent to 
the room, persons desiring a more vigor- 
ous programme can supplement the 
exercise equipment with an outdoor walk 
or jog. 

The next area that | would like to talk 
about is the large companies who do not 
have facilities yet still manage to have 
fairly elaborate and complete fitness pro- 
grammes. For example, the Bosch Com- 
pany in Hamburg (they have one hundred 
and twenty subsidiary companies in 
West Germany) hired three full-time staff 
at their headquarters in Hamburg to 
supervise the fitness directors at all the 
smaller companies. They feel that, finan- 
Cially, itis better for them to rent facilities 
close by, after working hours, than it 
would be for them to build enough facili- 
ties to service all these 120 companies. 

In one example case, they rent a small 
gymnasium ata local elementary school 
| visited out in one of the suburbs of 
Hamburg. A group from one of their small 
plants out there has a mixed class once 
per week starting at 5.00 p.m. For the 
first half hour, there is an active group 
exercise Class. Then, the men play in- 
door soccer while the women play volley- 
ball, for the next half hour or so. | was 
impressed with the fact that they were all 
having a lot of fun, regardless of skill 
level. Afterward they had a short swim- 
ming programme. The first part was a 
supervised programme of exercises in 
the water, ending up with a free swim 
afterwards. 


The one problem that we face in 
Canada is a shortage of swimming pools 
in some towns. In Germany, they are 
fortunate because many of their elemen- 
tary schools have small pools, and it is 
a very easy matter for companies to rent 
them in the evenings. 

At the Bosch Company, | should men- 
tion, they also have a special fitness 
magazine, and participation award sys- 
tem, which they feel has really helped 
to encourage their employees to partici- 
pate in recreational sports such as soc- 
cer, volleyball, skiing, hiking, swimming, 
etc. The competitive sports are really 
played down, so the emphasis is on just 
taking part in something active, with 
friends. 

The Unilever Company Headquarters 
in Hamburg has not built any specific 
indoor facilities of their own for recrea- 
tional activities, and must rent space 
in the community. One way they were 
able to contribute to the community and 
also provide a facility for themselves, 
was by building a small “‘fitness”’ trail on 
public park land, adjacent to their plant, 
so people from the surrounding area were 
able to use it as well as their own em- 
ployees. The outdoor ‘Fitness Trail’ con- 
cept hails from Europe, but is gaining 
popularity in Canada very quickly. A trail 
of this type consists of a number of loops 
for jogging, with exercise stations con- 
structed of wood throughout its length. It 
can be fairly inexpensive and be used 
for quite a few months of the year. 

The Unilever Company administers its 
recreation and fitness programme simi- 
larly to the Bosch Company, in that the 
Fitness Director at Headquarters super- 
vises, to some extent, the part-time fit- 
ness directors at subsidiary companies 
throughout Germany. The interesting 
thing at Unilever was that they found most 
of the participants in their fitness and 
recreational activities were the middle- 
level workers, rather than executive or 
management level personnel or unskilled 
labour in the plants. 

Adjacent to many of the fitness or sport 
centres are playgrounds, and the Uni- 
lever Company, on weekends, provides 
supervised physical education for pre- 
school and school children, while the 


parents are participating in their particu- 
lar recreational activity. The children 
are getting not only babysitting services, 
but also supervised instruction in motor 
development and creative play by quali- 
fied physical educators. 

A step down from providing basic fa- 
cilities or renting facilities, are the com- 
panies that simply cannot afford to do 
either, and one way that some companies 
get around this is by providing part of 
the cost of an employee joining a fitness 
or recreation centre in the community. 
For example, the IBM Company in Vienna, 
Austria, pays 80% of the fee for any 
employee who wishes to go to a local fit- 
ness centre that has been approved as 
being of superior quality. Many of the 
countries such as Austria, where they do 
not have quite as much money as some 
of the other countries, have found this to 
be a good solution. 

| would just like to take a minute here 
to mention that while | was in Germany, 
the people at the European Council for 
Company Sports and Fitness programmes 
were very helpful with all kinds of printed 
materials. Unfortunately, most of it is in 
German, but they very kindly gave us per- 
mission to translate and reprint many 
parts of it. | think there is some very good, 
relevant information that can be trans- 
lated into English and French, and be 
available through our office in a few 
months time. Most of the individual com- 
panies | visited were very anxious to es- 
tablish communication with companies in 
Canada and the United States. As well, 
they welcome visitors, so if any of you are 
going to Europe and think you might 
have time to drop in on them, | would be 
happy to give you the names and ad- 
dresses of the contacts. 

There are a lot of progressive and in- 
teresting programmes in Europe, butafter 
coming back here and reassessing the 
Canadian scene, | really do not feel that 
we in Canada need to feel inferior. | think 
we are behind only in time, and it should 
be just a matter of a couple of years 
before fitness programmes in business 
and industry are as prevalent and 
well-received as they are in Europe. Can- 
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ada has a lot of people with ideas and 
talents in this area, and | feel certain that 
you will agree with Sandy and me after 
Sandy outlines some of the successful 
fitness programmes already underway in 
Canada and the United States. 


Sandy Keir 


Thank you Mall. Just as there are a va- 
riety of programmes in Europe, there are 
variations in Canada, and we could go 
right across this country and find many 
interesting and motivational programmes 
going on in the area of employee fit- 
ness. Right here in Ottawa, 3 years ago, 
the federal government began some 
programmes on employee fitness on an 
experimental basis. You are going to 
have, as you noticed in your kit, an oppor- 
tunity this afternoon to go and visit, and 

| hope take part in an adult fitness pro- 
gramme at one of these centres. The fed- 
eral government as an employer is de- 
finitely interested in physical fitness, both 
in the personal interest of their em- 
ployees and in the interest of their per- 
formance and their productivity. The 
Treasury Board section, which is really 
our Personnel Department, is working 

ona policy to guide the departments. As 
all the details of this are not completed 
as yet, we hope very shortly to have this, 
and | think it will be interesting to have 
guidelines regarding what the federal 
government's role would be ona policy 
on employee fitness. This, of course, 

will be developed from the results of ex- 
perimental programmes in two or three 
departments. Our own Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare has a pilot 
project in one of our buildings which you 
will have a chance to visit. The one | 
think that has been running the longest, 
for three years, out at the Post Office 
Department and the Department of Public 
Works is probably one of the most in- 
teresting and it is an example of one way 
that a company can go about setting up 
an employee fitness programme. | think 
the best way to really understand this 
programme is to see a short film on the 
subject. This is a twelve minute film which 
shows the steps that the Post Office De- 
partment took in setting up an employee 
fitness programme. | would like now to 
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show you just four or five minutes of this 
film, but the film will be shown this after- 
noon at the nutrition break, and again to- 
morrow afternoon. We also have this film 
available in both French and English 

for people who would like to borrow it 
and have some idea of one way of setting 
up an experimental programme. Looking 
at some of the things that are going on in 
employee fitness programmes in Cana- 
da today, as you can see, we are still at 
the beginning of a long road. There is still 
a lot of research to be done in identi- 
fying the role of the employer, the role of 
the employee, the benefits to the com- 
pany, the benefits to the person and many 
other factors. 

We hope that, in the next two days at 
this conference, the first steps will be 
taken to come up with the recommenda- 
tions that will guide both employers and 
employees in formulating policies for im- 
plementation of physical activity and 
lifestyle awareness programmes for all 
employees in Canadian business and 
industry. 


Editor's Note: 

It was not possible to reproduce the 120 
slides and the film that were used during 
this presentation. 


Dr. Hans Selye 
Hans Selye, M.D., is Professor and Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the University of 
Montreal, and was born on January 26, 
1907, in Vienna. He is mainly interested in 
correlations and the holistic approach 
to medical research. His major contribu- 
tions were the description of the gen- 
eral adaptation or “‘stress’’ syndrome, 
anaphylactoid edema, calciphylaxis, 
calcergy, and steroid anesthesia. At pres- 
ent, most of his research is concerned 
with the prophylaxis of cardiovascular 
disease and a group of hormones which 
he calls “‘catatoxic steroids”. 

Dr. Selye is the author of 28 books 
and more than 1400 articles in technica! 
journals. He holds earned doctorates 
in medicine, philosophy and science, as 
well as 16 honorary degrees conferred 
on him by universities in Argentina, Aus- 
tria, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Guatemala, Italy, Japan, Uru- 
guay and the U.S.A. He is a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada and an Hon- 
orary Fellow of 42 other scientific so- 
cleties throughout the world. A recipient 
of numerous honorary citizenships and 
medals, including the Starr Medal (the 
highest distinction of the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association), he has been made a 
Companion of the Order of Canada, the 
highest decoration awarded by this 
country. 


STRESS 


Everybody knows what stress is and yet 
nobody knows what it is. The word stress, 
like success, failure, or happiness, means 
different things to different people and, 
except for a few specialized scientists, no 
one has really tried to define it although 

it has become part of our daily vocabu- 
lary. Is it effort, fatigue, pain, fear, the 
need for concentration, the humiliation 

of censure, loss of blood, or evenan 
unexpected success that requires com- 
plete reformulation of one’s life? The 
answer is yes and no. That is what makes 
the definition of stress so difficult. Every 
one of these conditions can produce 
stress, and yet none of them can be sin- 
gled out as being “‘it’”’ since the word 
applies equally to all the others as well. 

Yet how are we to cope with the stress 
of life if we cannot even define it? The 
word has been extremely difficult to de- 
fine in English, and a word for “‘stress”’ 
did not even exist in many other lan- 
guages, including our own other official 
language, French. After a lot of delib- 
erations, and after convincing numerous 
authorities, | proposed my own term for 
the French vocabulary. Now we have an 
accepted word for stress in the French 
language, ‘‘c’est le stress”’. 

What exactly is stress? 

The businessman who is under con- 
stant pressure from clients and employees 
alike, the air traffic controller who knows 
that a moment of distraction may mean 
death to hundreds of people, the athlete 
who desperately wants to win a race, 
and the husband who helplessly watches 
his wife slowly and painfully die of can- 
cer—all suffer from stress. The problems 
they face are totally different, but medi- 
cal research has shown that, in many 
respects, their bodies respond in.a stere- 
otyped manner with identical biochemi- 
cal changes meant fundamentally to cope 
with any increased demand upon the 
human machinery. The stress-producing 
factors—technically called stressors— 
are different, yet they all produce essen- 
tially the same biological stress response. 
This distinction between stressor and 
stress was, perhaps, the first important 
step in the scientific analysis of that 
most commoa biological phenomenon 
which we all know only too well from 
personal experience. 


Since the term stress has been used 
quite loosely, many confusing and often 
contradictory definitions have been for- 
mulated; hence, it will be useful to add 
a few remarks stating clearly what it is 
not. Stress is not simply nervous tension; 
stress reactions occur in lower animals, 
which have no nervous system, and even 
in plants. Stress is not the nonspecific 
result of damage. We have seen that it is 
immaterial whether an agent is pleasant 
or unpleasant; its stressor effect depends 
merely on the intensity of the demand 
made upon the adaptive work of the body. 
As | have explained elsewhere, ‘normal 
activities—a game of tennis or evena 
passionate kiss—can produce consider- 
able stress without causing conspicu- 
ous damage.” 

Stress is not something to be avoided. 
In fact, as is evident from the definition 
given earlier, it cannot be avoided; no 
matter what you do or what happens to 
you, there arises a demand to provide 
the necessary energy to perform the tasks 
required to maintain life and to resist 
and adapt to the changing external in- 
fluences. Even while fully relaxed and 
asleep, you are under some stress: your 
heart must continue to pump blood, your 
intestines to digest last night's dinner, 
your muscles to move your chest to per- 
mit respiration; even your brain is not at 
complete rest while you are dreaming. 

Complete freedom from stress is death. 
Contrary to public opinion, we must not 
—and indeed cannot-—avoid stress, but we 
can meet it efficiently and enjoy it by 
learning more about its mechanism and 
adjusting our philosophy of life accord- 
ingly. 

But if we want to use what the labo- 
ratory has taught us about stress in for- 
mulating our own philosophy of life, if 
we want to avoid its bad effects and yet be 
able to enjoy the pleasures of accom- 
plishment, we have to learn more about 
the nature and mechanism of stress. 

To succeed in this, we must concentrate 
on the fundamental technical data which 
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the laboratory has given us as a basis 
fora scientific philosophy of conduct. Ex- 
amination of the data seems to be the 
only way to find purpose in life without 
having to fall back upon traditional be- 
liefs whose acceptance depends prima- 
rily on indoctrination. 

Now, let me give you the official def- 
inition of stress as we see it. It's very 
simple, but it has to be remembered if you 
want to use the concept. Stress is the 
nonspecific response of the body to any 
demand. 

In order to understand this definition 
we must first comprehend what is meant 
by ‘nonspecific’. Each demand made 
upon our body is ina sense unique, that 
is, specific. When exposed to cold, we 
shiver to produce more heat and the blood 
vessels in our skin contract to diminish 
loss of heat from the body surface. When 
exposed to heat, we sweat because evap- 
oration of perspiration from the surface 
of our skin has a cooling effect. When we 
eat So much sugar that the blood-sugar 
level rises above normal, we excrete some 
of it and try to activate chemical reac- 
tions which will enable us to store or burn 
up the rest so that the blood sugar may 
return to normal. A great muscular effort, 
such as running up many flights of stairs 
at full soeed, makes increased demands 
upon our musculature and cardiovas- 
cular system. The muscles will need more 
energy to perform this unusual work; 
hence, the heart will beat more rapidly 
and strongly, and the blood pressure 
will rise to accelerate delivery of blood to 
the musculature. 

Each drug and hormone causes such 
specific actions: diuretics increase urine 
production; adrenalin augments the pulse 
rate and blood pressure, simultaneous- 
ly increasing blood sugar, whereas insu- 
lin decreases blood sugar. Yet, no mat- 
ter what kind of derangement is produced, 
all these agents have one thing in com- 
mon: they also make an increased de- 
mand upon the body to readjust itself. 
This demand is nonspecific; it requires 
adaptation to a problem, regardless of 
what that problem may be. That is to say, 
in addition to their specific actions, all 
agents to which we are exposed produce 
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a nonspecific increase in the need to 
perform certain adaptive functions and 
to re-establish normalcy, which is in- 
dependent of the specific activity that 
caused the rise in requirements. This 
nonspecific demand for activity as such 
is the essence of stress. 

From the point of view of its stress- 
producing, or stressor, activity, it is even 
immaterial whether the agent or situa- 
tion we face is pleasant or unpleasant; all 
that counts is the intensity of the de- 
mand for readjustment or adaptation. The 
mother who is suddenly told that her 
only son died in battle suffers a terrible 
mental shock; if years later it turns out 
that the news was false, and the son un- 
expectedly walks into her room alive 
and well, she experiences extreme joy. 
The specific results of the two events, 
sorrow and joy, are completely different, 
in fact, opposite to each other; yet their 
stressor effect—the nonspecific demand 
to readjust to an entirely new situation 
—may be the same. 

It is difficult to see how such essen- 
tially different things as cold, heat, drugs, 
hormones, sorrow and joy could pro- 
voke an identical biochemical reaction in 
the organism. Yet this is the case; it can 
now be demonstrated by highly objective 
quantitative biochemical determinations 
that certain reactions of the body are 
totally nonspecific and common to all 
types of exposure. 

How could different agents produce 
the same result? Is there a nonspecific 
adaptive reaction to change as such? 

In 1926, as a second-year medical stu- 
dent, | first came across this problem 

of a stereotyped response to any exacting 
task. | began to wonder why patients 
suffering from the most diverse diseases 
have so many signs and symptoms in 
common. Whether a man suffers from se- 
vere loss of blood, an infectious disease 
or advanced cancer, he loses his ap- 
petite, his muscular strength and his am- 
bition to accomplish anything; usually 
the patient also loses weight, and even 
his facial expression betrays that he is 

ill. What is the scientific basis of what | 
thought of at the time as the ‘syndrome 
of just being sick’? Could the mechanism 


of this syndrome be analyzed by modern 
scientific techniques? Could it be re- 
duced to its elements and expressed in 
the precise terms of biochemistry, bio- 
physics and morphology? Could this re- 
action be subjected to scientific analysis? 

It was not until 1936 that the problem 
presented itself again, under conditions 
more suited to analysis. At that time | 
was working in the Biochemistry Depart- 
ment of McGill University, trying to find 
a new hormone in extracts of cattle ova- 
ries. | injected the extracts into rats to 
see if their organs would show unpredict- 
able changes that could not be attrib- 
uted to any Known hormone. Much to 
my satisfaction, the first and most im- 
pure extracts changed the rats in three 
ways: (1) the adrenal cortex became 
enlarged, (2) the thymus, spleen, lymph 
nodes, and all other lymphatic struc- 
tures shrank, and (3) deep, bleeding ul- 
cers appeared in the stomach and in 
the upper gut. Because the three types 
of change were closely interdependent, 
they formed a definite syndrome. The 
changes varied from slight to pronounced, 
depending on the amount of extract | 
injected. 

At first, | ascribed all these changes 
to a new sex hormone in the extract. But 
soon | found that all toxic substances 
—extracts of kidney, spleen, or evena 
toxin not derived from living tissue—pro- 
duced the same syndrome. Gradually 
my classroom concept of the ‘syndrome 
of just being sick’’ came back to me. | 
realized that the reaction | had produced 
with my impure extracts and toxic drugs 
was an experimental replica of this syn- 
drome. Adrenal enlargement, gastro- 
intestinal ulcers and thymicolymphatic 
shrinkage were the omnipresent signs 
of damage to the body when under dis- 
ease attack. The three changes thus 
became the objective indexes of stress 
and the basis for the development of the 
entire stress concept. (Fig. 1) 


The reaction was first described as a 
“syndrome produced by various nox- 
ious agents’’, and subsequently became 
Known as the General Adaptation Syn- 
drome (G.A.S.). The name ‘alarm reac- 
tion” was given to the initial response, 
as it represents the somatic expression 
of a generalized ‘‘call to arms”’ of the 
body’s defensive forces. 

The alarm reaction, however, was evi- 
dently not the entire response. Continued 
exposure to any noxious agent capable 
of eliciting this reaction results ina stage 
of adaptation or resistance. In other 
words, no organism can be maintained 
continuously ina state of alarm. If the 
agent is so drastic that continued expo- 
sure becomes incompatible with life, 
the animal dies during the alarm reaction 
within the first hours or days. If it can 
survive, this initial reaction is necessarily 
followed by the ‘‘stage of resistance’’. The 
manifestations of this second phase are 
* quite different from—in many instances, 


the exact opposite of—those which char- 
acterize the alarm reaction. For exam- 
ple, during the alarm reaction the cells of 
the adrenal cortex discharge their se- 
cretory granules into the bloodstream and 
thus become depleted of corticoid-con- 
taining lipid storage material: in the stage 
of resistance, on the other hand, the 
cortex becomes particularly rich in se- 
cretory granules. Whereas in the alarm 
reaction, there is hemoconcentration, 
hypochloremia and general tissue cata- 
bolism, during the resistance stage there 
is hemodilution, hyperchloremia, and 
anabolism, with a return toward normal 
body weight. 

Curiously, after still more exposure 
to the noxious agent, the acquired adap- 
tation is lost again. The animal enters 
into a third phase, the “‘stage of exhaus- 
tion,”’ which inexorably follows as long 
as the stressor is severe enough and ap- 
plied for a sufficient length of time. Be- 
cause of its great practical importance, 
it should be pointed out that the triphasic 
nature of the G.A.S. gave us the first in- 
dication that the body’s adaptability, or 
“adaptation energy” is finite since, under 
constant stress, exhaustion eventually 
ensues. On the other hand, the fact that 
even the same stressor can cause dif- 
ferent lesions in different individuals has 
been traced to “‘conditioning factors” 
which can selectively enhance or inhibit 
one or the other stress effect. This con- 
ditioning may be endogenous (e.g., ge- 
netic predisposition, age, sex) or exoge- 
nous (e.g., treatment with certain hor- 
mones, drugs, or dietary factors). Under 
the influence of such conditioning fac- 
tors, a normally well-tolerated degree of 
stress can become pathogenic and cause 
‘diseases of adaptation,” affecting one 
or the other predisposed target area se- 
lectively. 

Now, let's discuss the mechanics of 
stress—a tangible influence of stress on 
the body. Whether a splinter of wood gets 
under your skin or you are infected by a 
tuberculosis bacillus or even if you have 
an allergic reaction, they all produce 
inflammation. The main biological pur- 
pose of this is to put a barricade around 
the intruder in order to prevent the 
sickness spreading to the healthy parts 


of the body. The inflammation is unpleas- 
ant, it hurts, it deforms. If it’s in an organ 
that has to function visibly like a joint, it 
will prevent motion. However, it is use- 
ful in the sense that it demarcates—it’s a 
quarantine. 

| produced inflammation or arthritis 
by injecting a little bit of irritating formalin 
into the hind paw ofa rat. Immediately, 
the body showed an enormous defense 
reaction in the form of inflammation 
around the areas where | injected the 
formalin. Formalin, in contact with tissue, 
precipitates and becomes inactive. In 
itself itis not really damaging. It is what 
we call an indirect pathogen. It causes 
no trouble except to the few cells which 
are there, which become fixed and this 
is of no particular consequence. The ani- 
mal should easily eliminate the inac- 
tivated formalin, but what causes the real 
trouble is the animal itself. It over-reacts 
and produces a tremendous defense re- 
action against nothing. 

There are two types of defense re- 
action which are inherent in the organi- 
zation of nature at every level and in 
every profession, and whether it’s a bac- 
terium or a human being makes no dif- 
ference. There are two types of defense: 
to put up with things (to tolerate them) 
or to flee and run away; to avoid battles 
orto attack and fight them. In our par- 
ticular case, when the pathogen is innoc- 
uous, such as formalin, very little dam- 
age is caused and an excessive defense 
reaction is useless. However, If the pa- 
thogen is dangerous, like the tuberculosis 
bacilli, the little damage caused by in- 
flammation and pain would be a very low 
price to pay for the defense against 
general tuberculosis. 

The sum total of all the stresses and 
strains of life add up to what we call 
tissue aging. Aging is a thing that you 
can’t combat with anything that destroys 
chemical substances. However, what 
we callaging is anaccumulation of chem- 
ical scars in our body and there is some 
chemical that causes each scar. If youare 
exposed to a stress, even if it’s a mental 
strain, some chemical substances de- 
velop in your body which leave a trace 
that eventually adds up to aging. 
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We've developed a technique by which, 
with complicated chemical procedures, 
we Can artificially age a rat. Ina young rat, 
the skin is free of wrinkles, its back is 
quite straight, it is very muscular; it is the 
very picture of physical fitness. At two 
months of age a rat is sexually mature and 
its gonads are well developed. It is ca- 
pable of reproducing itself; it has no trace 
of atherosclerosis. In fact, it’s perfectly 
healthy. Now, if you give it certain chem- 
icals, in six weeks it will have a senile 
hunchback. Its tissues have lost their 
elasticity and it is full of wrinkles. It has 
lost its teeth and is atherosclerotic. We 
gave some rats exactly the same treat- 
ment as the aged ones above. The 
only difference was that we gave a cata- 
toxic steroid which destroyed the aging 
substances and therefore prevented 
aging. You can never cure aging this way 
because the tissues are not directly af- 
fected by cata-toxic steroids. They induce 
fighting enzymes which destroy chemi- 
cals that cause the aging. They can pre- 
vent aging but cannot make it regress. 

One of the prerequisites for our work 
was a model—an experimental model 
of a stress-induced cardiac accident. You 
can produce a cardiac accident by lig- 
ating a coronary artery and many other 
sorts of artificial means. However, this 
has nothing to do with the problem of cor- 
onary heart disease in man. | wanted 
to develop preparatory treatment—a con- 
ditioning similar to the conditioning for 
aging, which causes predisposition for in- 
farcts. One can fight the conditioning 
with chemical means—the cata-toxic 
steroids. 

A rat, chemically conditioned for car- 
diac infarction, was exposed to excessive 
exercise ina running mill until he was 
exhausted. He did not have an accident. 
Another rat was similarly predisposed for 
a coronary infarct and put into the same 
tread mill for the same length of time and 
he developed cardiac infarcts—not one, 
but innumerable white spots represent- 
ing dead cardiac tissue. (Fig. 2) 
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Ifa rat is conditioned or predisposed 
by chemical means, to develop a heart 
attack under exercise, he will do so. If 
he’s not predisposed the same exercise 
will not damage him. 

If the rat is exercised before chemical 
conditioning, the exercise won't cause an 
infarct. And, if you continue to exercise 
him during subsequent conditioning, he 
can't have an infarct from the exercise 
because he's “in condition”’ for it. Now 
if you condition him and then expose 
him to some other stress, the heart will re- 
main normal: although he had the same 
treatment in this region as that one, he 
was pre-exercised and therefore kept fit. 

In another experiment, | used exer- 
cise solely as a conditioner and bone 
fracture as the pathogenic agent. And 
again the rat was protected. This means 
that you can demonstrate by objective 
evidence that making an animal physi- 
cally fit has a cross-resistance effect. 

If | may, I'll speak about one 67 year- 
old patient | Know very well. Following a 
series of operations, he underwent hip 
replacement. He has shown you that he 
can give you a talk and stand on his legs. 


If | didn’t exercise every day to keep my 
musculature in shape, | wouldn't be able 
to be here today. 

Now, let us turn to the philosophy of 
stress. To meet the demands of life, stress 
is inherent in all human activity, hence, 
it Cannot be completely avoided, but oc- 
casionally should be reduced to a mini- 
mal maintenance level. This is achieved 
by the ancient and now increasingly pop- 
ular practices of transcendental medita- 
tion, Yoga, etc. the “relaxation response”’ 
(Benson). Yet, these should not be over- 
done since ‘‘shutting down the motor’ 
for too long can have the harmful effects 
of sensory deprivation (e.g. hallucina- 
tions). 

The body is not built to take too much 
stress always on the same part. In stress 
research we have found that, when com- 
pletion of one particular task becomes 
impossible, diversion, a voluntary change 
of activity, is frequently as good as—lf 
not better than—a rest. For example, 
when either fatigue or enforced interrup- 
tion prevents us from finishing a math- 
ematical problem, it is better to go fora 
swim than just to sit around. 


Substituting demands upon our mus- 
culature for those previously made upon 
the intellect not only gives our braina 
rest but helps us to avoid worrying about 
the frustrating interruptions. In other 
words, stress on one system helps to re- 
lax another. Actually, when completion 
becomes temporarily impossible, a diver- 
sion into a substitute activity not only 
simulates completion, but it does so quite 
efficiently and usually provides its own 
satisfaction. 

Each person must find a way to re- 
lieve his pent-up energy without creating 
conflicts with his fellowmen. Such an 
approach not only ensures peace of mind 
but also earns the goodwill, respect and 
even love of our fellowmen, the highest 
degree of security, the most noble ‘‘status 
symbol” to which man can aspire. 

This philosophy of hoarding a wealth of 
respect and friendship is merely one re- 
flection of the deep-rooted instinct of 
man and animals to collect. It is as char- 
acteristic of ants, bees, squirrels, and 
beavers as of the capitalist who collects 
money to put away in the bank. The same 
impulse drives entire human societies 
to amass a system of roads, telephones, 
cities, fortifications, that strike them as 
useful means of accumulating the ingre- 
dients of future security and comfort. 

In man, this urge first manifests itself 
when children start to amass match 
boxes, shells or stickers; it continues 
when adults gather stamps or coins. The 
natural drive for collecting is certainly 
not an artificial, indoctrinated tradition. 
By collecting certain things, you ac- 
quire status and security in your commu- 
nity. The guideline of earning love mere- 
ly attempts to direct the hoarding instinct 
towards what | consider the most per- 
manent and valuable commodity that man 
can collect: a huge capital of goodwill 
which protects him against personal at- 
tacks by his fellowmen. 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ one 
of the oldest guidelines for purpose and 
conduct, was propounded to please God 
and thereby offer security to man. Since 
our philosophy is based on natural laws, 
itis perhaps not surprising that, for cen- 
turies, throughout the world, so many 
of its elements have turned up again and 


again—in the most diverse religions and 
political doctrines—though usually sup- 
ported by mysticism and blind trust in an 


infallible authority rather than by science. 


It is difficult for people nowadays to 
follow the rule, “‘love thy neighbour as 
thyself’. This is not very biological—you 
can't blame a big fish for eating a little 
fish. Few people are capable of loving 
their neighbours as much as they love 
themselves—| have tried it and found that 
| didn’t even like myself! 

With a rephrasing of the guideline to 
“Earn thy neighbour’s love’’, it becomes 
biologically sound and cannot conflict 
with any religion or philosophy; in fact, 
ardent believers in any one of these can 
use our code to complement their own. 
In it, they will find scientific support not 
only for one of the most deep-rooted and 
generally-accepted religious precepts 
of the brotherhood of man but also for that 
of atheistic communism, with its avowed 
goal: “‘From each according to his capa- 
cities, to each according to his needs” 

a slogan which otherwise might only en- 
courage laziness. The laws of nature, 
which we used to construct our doctrine, 
apply to everybody, irrespective of his 
formalized and labeled creed. 

In summing up, then, the great laws of 
nature that regulate defense of living 
beings against stressors of any kind are 
essentially the same at all levels of life, 
from individual cells to entire complex 
human organisms and even societies of 
men. 


The whole translation of laws gov- 
erning resistance of cells and organs to 
a code of behaviour comes down to 
three precepts: 

1. Find your own natural stress level. 
People differ with regard to the amount 
and kind of work they consider worth 
doing to meet the exigencies of daily life 
and assure their future security and 
happiness. In this respect, all of us are 
influenced by hereditary predispositions 
and the expectations of our society. 

Only through planned self-analysis, can 
we establish what we really want; too 
many people suffer all their lives because 
they are too conservative to risk a ra- 
dical change and break with traditions. 

2. Altruistic egoism. The selfish hoard- 
ing of the goodwill, respect, esteem, 
support and love of our neighbor is the 
most efficient way to give vent to our 
pent-up energy and create enjoyable, 
beautiful or useful things. 

3. EARN they neighbor’s love. This 
motto, unlike love on command, is com- 
patible with man’s natural structure and, 
although it is based on altruistic egoism, 
it could hardly be attacked as unethical. 
Who would blame him who wants to as- 
sure his own homeostasis and happi- 
ness only by accumulating the treasure of 
other people’s benevolence towards 
him. Yet, this makes him virtually unas- 
sailable, for nobody wants to attack and 
destroy those upon whom he depends. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 
AND GENERAL HEALTH 


Few of us are physically fit. Many of us 
are grossly unfit. Apart from the fact that 
the unfit individual can’t run for a bus, is 
‘““ground-bound”’ during an elevator strike, 
and unprepossessing in appearance 
when wearing shorts, does it really mat- 
ter? Is there any evidence that the unfit 
state is bad for your health? 

One way to become grossly unfit is to 
go to bed for three or four weeks. | know 
that there are times when all of us feel 
that a few weeks bed rest would do us the 
world of good, but you may be surprised 
to discover that the opposite is the case. 
Studies have been carried out on healthy 
young men who have been confined to 
bed for periods of between 3-9 weeks.(1, 
2.) Regular tests carried out on these 
individuals showed a rapid deterioration 
in many of their bodily functions. For 
example, the efficiency of their heart ac- 
tion dropped by about 25%, as did their 
ability to utilize oxygen (measurement 
of endurance fitness). Their heart size 
diminished by 7%, and their blood vol- 
ume also was reduced by 7%. About 
1.5% of their muscle bulk wasted away. 
Calcium excretion through the urine 
increased to about twice the normal fig- 
ure, with the result that their bones be- 
came soft and fragile. All of the subjects 
felt constantly tired, their ability to work 
was drastically reduced and they became 
apathetic and lacking in initiative. The 
mere act of standing upright resulted in 
a racing pulse, a falling blood pressure, 
and in many cases a frank faint. Quite 
a catastrophic series of events from the 
simple act of retiring to one’s bed! But 
even more interesting is the fact that the 
cardio-respiratory and muscle side ef- 
fects were prevented or reversed by 
having the subjects exercise their arms 
and legs for a mere half-hour everyday 
while lying in bed; the loss of calcium 
and subsequent bone changes were ob- 
viated by having the men stand beside 
the bed for one hour in order to allow 
gravity to act on the axial skeleton. | think 
the implications of these studies are 
obvious. 


Now let us get out of bed and take a 
look at our normal everyday routine. 
Many of us now believe that a large pro- 
portion of the ailments which afflict mod- 
ern man are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with his life style; specifically with 
his lack of physical activity. This is a 
technical age, and we are required to use 
our muscles less and less. Not so long 
ago if a man told you that his job con- 
sisted of firing a steel furnace you could 
safely assume that he was engaged in 
heavy work. Nowadays this would be a 
false assumption; much of his working day 
is spent in an air-conditioned control cab 
operating the furnace by means of finger- 
tip pressure ona series of contro! but- 
tons. The result, according to Kraus and 
RaaB, is the concept of “hypokinetic 
disease’’.(3.) These are a series of con- 
ditions thought to be due to our chronic 
lack of exercise. They constitute about 
40% of all of our illnesses, and consist of 
obesity (with all of its attended dangers), 
coronary artery disease, hypertension 
in various forms, bone, muscle and joint 
problems, premature aging, and various 
vaso-regulatory disturbances such as 
insomnia, constipation, chronic indi- 
Gestionretc: 

In a study involving a large group of 
subjects, Hehl showed that a decrease in 
daily physical activity was very frequently 
accompanied by an increase in weight 
and smoking habits. Leaving aside the 
ill-effects of smoking, obesity itself is a 
major cause of illness. It is associated not 
only with diabetes, but also with chest 
disease, heart disease, high blood pres- 
sure, and a tendency towards accidents. 
We might, then, take a closer look at 
this all too frequent by-product of our af- 
fluent way of life. 

Most of us put on weight gradually; so 
gradually that by the time we are in our 
40's we are about 20 pounds heavier than 
we were 20 years previously. It should be 
noted that this increase can be achieved 
by eating as little as 7,000 calories ex- 
cess food per year!! Once fat, it costs 
more energy to carry out a given task; we 
are therefore less inclined to be active. 
Thus, the “fatty” may indeed eat less, 
but he still continues to put on weight be- 
cause he is burning less fuel. The fine 


balance between appetite and body 
weight is achieved through the control of 
a portion of the brain known as the 
hypothalamus. Mayer maintains that this 
hypothalamic control fails to work at the 
extremes of activity, i.e. when the body 
is excessively inactive or excessively ac- 
tive. (4.) Studies have been carried out 
using pedometers and cinephotography 
which show that the obese individual 

is much less active, even during recrea- 
tional games, than his leaner counterpart. 
Pictures taken at a girls’ camp demon- 
strated very dramatically that the obese 
girl, when participating in such games 
as volley ball, net ball, etc, spent a large 
proportion of game time standing still 

or moving around sluggishly. 

Restriction of diet would seem the 
obvious way to lose weight. Unfortunately, 
the results, at least on a long term basis, 
are not as good as one might expect. 
The body stores excess food stuff in the 
form of fat; when the dietary level is 
reduced below the level of energy ex- 
penditure, some of the stored fat must be 
burned to make up the difference. How- 
ever, before the fat store is tapped, the 
body burns glycogen, the name of the 
substance made from ingested starchy 
foods and stored in the body for short 
term energy needs. This substance con- 
tains a large quantity of water, breaks 
down easily, and is responsible for the 
rapid weight loss of 4-5 pounds which 
occurs In the early stages of the diet. 
Thereafter, however, the deficit has to be 
made up from fat stores, and this sub- 
stance is much harder to burn. 

If, on the other hand, we combine exer- 
cise with dieting, we can achieve far 
better results. It is not just a question of 
burning off excess fat by physical activity 
(although that occurs also), but the exer- 
cise has an additional value. The fit in- 
dividual mobilizes and utilizes fat more 
efficiently than the sedentary subject (I 
speak here particularly of the endurance 
type fitness), and in addition probably 
has a more effective hypothalamic body 
weight/food intake control system. The 
exercise session itself also frequently 
reduces appetite by raising the blood 
sugar level. Thus, our over-weight indi- 


vidual can lose about 20 pounds in one 
year by the simple process of restricting 
his diet by a mere 100 calories per day, 
and burning a similar amount of calories 
by walking two miles daily. 

There is now a fair volume of evidence 
which strongly suggests that the active 
individual has 3 times less chance of 
sustaining a heart attack. (5,6,7.) Much 
of this comes from studies comparing 
workers engaged in heavy or moderately 
heavy jobs with sedentary workers. The 
reasons for this are not as yet clear, and 
there are some who might even argue 
that the case for exercise is not as yet 
proven. For myself, | feel that the weight 
of evidence is heavily in favour of the 
beneficial effects of exercise, and | feel 
that one would be very foolish to await 
further statistical evidence before advis- 
ing coronary-prone patients to enter an 
exercise programme. The changes which 
occur in the cardiovascular system as a 
result of chronic exercise are many and 
varied, and without exception are all ad- 
vantageous. Other effects of training, 
such as weight loss, reduction in mental 
tension, lowering of blood fat levels, more 
efficient extraction of oxygen by the 
muscles, are other examples of worth- 
while changes affecting other systems. 

Musculoskeletal problems are ex- 
tremely common and are probably 
worthy of some comments here. Many 
individuals suffer from back troubles by 
the time they reach middle age. These 
can be helped immeasurably by the sim- 
ple process of strengthening their ab- 
dominal muscles. As one gets older, and 
less fit, the abdominal muscles weaken 
and so are unable to maintain sufficient 
intra-abdominal pressure to support the 
spine. As a matter of fact, the beneficial 
effect or a corset or brace in low back 
pain is almost entirely due to its com- 
pressing effect on the anterior abdominal 
wall, thus forcing the air in the abdominal 
cavity backwards where it acts as a Sta- 
bilizing cushion for the spine. 

A famous orthopaedic surgeon once 
said that osteoarthritis of the hip would be 
much less prevalent if everyone put the 
hip joints through a full range of move- 
ment once or twice a day. Osteoarthritis 
is a disease which starts in the articular 


cartilage of the joint. This structure covers 
the articulating end of the bones involved 
in the joint; in osteoarthritis it becomes 
thinned, fissured and ultimately worn so 
thin that it no longer protects the under- 
lying bone. We are unable to say why 
these changes occur. However, it is in- 
teresting to speculate that they may be 
the result, at least to some degree, of 
insufficient joint movement. We know now 
that articular cartilage obtains its nour- 
ishment from the synovial fluid within the 
joint; as the joint moves the synovial 

fluid passes in and out of the upper layers 
of the cartilage ina manner similar to 
water being absorbed and then squeezed 
out again by a sponge. Obviously, this 
action can only occur if the joint is moved. 
Certainly the theory is an interesting one 
and , even if not wholly valid, has some 
interesting implications, especially in the 
early stages of the disease. 

Whether the state of fitness increases 
longevity is a moot point. There are some 
investigators who believe that this is so, 
and certainly one cannot help by being 
struck by the fact that studies carried out 
on individuals who have survived beyond 
their 80th year, all seem to emphasize 
a life of hard work. This in itself is not, of 
course, conclusive, and there are ob- 
viously many factors involved. Doctor 
David Kakishvili, a Russian cardiologist 
is convinced that exercise is the major 
factor in longevity. He has remarked on 
the fact that individuals living in small 
mountain villages, tolerate heart attacks 
much better than their urbanized relatives. 
Doctor Leaf, an American cardiologist, 
after studying the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage of Vilcabanba in Ecuador, many of 
whom were working centenarians, formed 
a similar impression; he took up jogging, 
at age 52, after he returned home! (8,9). 

Finally, for those of you who feel that 
all of the foregoing is too theoretical may 
| bring the matter closer to home by 
telling you of a group of men who have 
obtained invaluable benefit from an 
endurance training programme. They are 
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all heart attack victims, some of them 
have had two attacks, and they have just 
finished the 1973 Boston Marathon. (10). 
Months of training have resulted ina 
level of fitness which enables them to do 
more than they ever thought they were 
capable of. They, and others like them, 
are members of the Toronto Rehabilitation 
Centres’ post-coronary exercise class. 
They are an example of healthy middle- 
aged men—and their health has been 
achieved by conscientious and regular 
training. 

On questioning, all of them reported a 
greater alertness and efficiency in their 
jobs; this was corroborated by their em- 
ployers. For those of you who have per- 
sonally experienced the fit state, this is 
easy to understand, for those of you 
who have not, the claims for exercise 
may seem exaggerated. | would like 
to suggest that those of you who fall into 
the latter group start a graduated exer- 
cise programme this week. If you carry 
it out regularly, then | guarantee that when 
you return to this meeting next year, 
you will have changed your mind. On 
that mild challenge | will close my talk. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to better understand the possible 
physiological effects of an employee fit- 
ness programme, it is necessary to have 
a basic knowledge of what exercise is, 
what the processes in the body are that 
allow one to do different types of exer- 
cise, and how the various systems of the 
body are affected by repeated exercise 
(training). 


WHAT IS EXERCISE? 


Referring to Figure 1, it can be seen that 
the energy for all the processes in living 
cells comes from chemical reactions that 
are either aerobic (in the presence of 
oxygen) or anaerobic (without oxygen) 
in nature. 

During exercise, the rate of these reac- 
tions Is increased to provide the energy 
needed for muscle contractions, transport 
of nutrients, etc. Considering the dia- 
gram in business terms, there are two 
basic raw materials, glycogen (a simple 
sugar) and fat that are processed to 
provide the final product, energy. Analo- 
gous to the stock of finished products 
ina factory, there is a limited amount of 
energy stored in the cells that can be 
used without oxygen at the onset of exer- 
cise. Thus, it is possible to run for about 
10 sec. at top speed without breathing 
since there is an immediate energy sup- 
ply available. Since this supply is limited, 
the runner must stop or slow down to 
allow time for the regular assembly line 
mechanisms to provide the energy nec- 
essary to continue. However, since there 
is a time lag in the delivery of oxygen to 
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the muscles from the outside, if he wishes 
to continue running, he must begin to 
borrow from the limited amount of energy 
available from the anaerobic transforma- 
tion of glycogen. Although this process 
provides energy more rapidly, it has the 
disadvantages of being expensive and 

of producing an undesirable by-product, 
lactic acid. If too much lactic acid is 
present, it will inhibit the efficiency of the 
chemical reactions, thus providing less 
energy. It is the presence of lactic acid 
that gives one the feeling of fatigue or 
heaviness in the muscles and forces him 
to stop. 

The more efficient method for manu- 
facturing energy is the aerobic transfor- 
mation of glycogen and fat. Since there 
are many more steps in the assembly line, 
this process is slower, but there is the 
added advantage that the supply of raw 
materials is generally unlimited. That is, 
assuming that the person continues to 
eat or has a stockpile of raw material al- 
ready available in the form of fat, he can 
continue to manufacture energy aero- 
bically. Fat is thus a reservoir of potential 
energy. If there is too much fat, however, 
a lot of energy will be required just to 
transport the excess weight. This would 
be analogous to building more ware- 
houses and hiring more personnel, just 
to maintain a large stockpile of raw mate- 
rial which is readily available and cheap. 

With exercise of low intensity but long 
duration, the metabolism becomes more 
and more aerobic and the systems in- 
volved in the transport of oxygen (heart, 
lungs, blood vessels) become more ac- 
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tive, as does the system for the utilization 
of oxygen at the cellular level. After 3-4 
minutes of submaximal exercise, there 
are no further increases in heart rate, ven- 
tilation and oxygen consumed. At this 
point, the metabolism is relatively stable 
and energy is being produced at the 
same rate that it is being used. 

Depending on the varying combina- 
tions of duration and intensity at any given 
moment, most activities require both 
anaerobic and aerobic sources of energy, 
with the possible exception of such ex- 
tremes as high-intensity, short-duration 
anaerobic exercise (100 m. sprints, 
weight-lifting) and low-intensity, long- 
duration aerobic exercise (walking). 
For example, a soccer player performs 
aerobic exercise while running for 20-30 
minutes, but anaerobic exercise when 
he occasionally sprints. During these 
high-intensity intervals (that is, greater 
than 50-60% of his maximal capacity), 
the energy required is greater than the 
slower aerobic mechanisms Can provide 
and the athlete must draw on his anaero- 
bic energy stores once more. 

During the recovery from exercise 
(fig. 2) the local supply of stored energy 
must be re-stocked for later use. In addi- 
tion, the lactic acid produced whenever 
glycogen was processed anaerobically 
has to be reconverted for eventual use in 
the aerobic assembly line. Since this 
requires energy and an extra amount of 
oxygen, It is referred to as the oxygen 
debt; this explains why the respiration 
and heart rate do not return to their nor- 
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mal resting levels immediately after 
exercise. Like all-debts, it takes longer 

to repay than to borrow and one must 
pay a charge. In the case of lactic acid, 
the interest rate is about 24%. 

The output of energy can be expressed 
in either absolute or relative terms. On 

n absolute basis, it is possible to meas- 
e the total amount of energy produced 
er unit of time. As in the comparison 

f the output of goods bya large anda 
mall manufacturer, one has to consider 
he size of the plant. One method of 
expressing the energy requirements of 
various exercises is in Mets, or multiples 
of the resting metabolic rate. Although 

a larger man expends more energy in an 
absolute sense while walking or doing 
other types of exercises, he also expends 
proportionately more energy at rest. 
Thus, relative to their resting metabolic 
rates, people of varying sizes and weights 
expend 3 times as much energy (3 Mets) 
while walking at 3 mph. Table | is a list 

of average energy requirements of many 
occupational and leisure activities. It 

can be seen that the majority of occupa- 
tional activities are less than 5-6 Mets 
since work loads higher than these are 
usually performed by machines. For most 
people, the only possibility to work at 
high levels of energy expenditure is to 
engage in fitness programmes or active 
sports. 
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Another useful approach is to express 
energy requirements relative to the 
maximal capacity of the individual. Gen- 
erally speaking, the degree of strain 
(intensity) imposed depends on the ener- 
gy required for an activity relative to the 
maximal level of energy that the individual 
is capable of providing aerobically; this 
is called the maximal aerobic or oxygen 
intake capacity and is considered the 
best indicator of a person's fitness. Thus, 
jogging at 5 mph (7-8 Mets) is more 
strenuous for the average, unconditioned 
middle-aged male whose maximal ca- 
pacity is 8-11 Mets than for the athlete 
whose Capacity may be as high as 20- 

24 Mets. 


WHAT IS TRAINING? 


og 


In simplified terms, exercise is a form of 
stress and training is the adaptation of 
the body to the repeated stress of exer- 
cise. Training is also the product of the 
frequency, duration and intensity of exer- 
cise, that is, how often, how long and 
how hard a person exercises. Since the 
intensity of an exercise is relative to the 
maximal capacity of an individual, the 
same programme of exercise will have 
different effects on different people and 
on the same person over a long period 
of time as his own maximal capacity 
changes. It is important to point out that 
all three components are necessary for 
a good training programme. The house- 
wife who runs up and down stairs many 
times per day is not doing enough exer- 
cise. Although the frequency and the 
intensity are high enough, the duration of 
5-15 seconds is so short that she uses 
only the local emergency energy supply 
stored in the cells. Likewise, the man 
who feels that he is active because he 
plays golf once a week is not doing 
enough exercise. In his case, the dura- 
tion is long enough but the frequency 
and intensity are so low that no adapta- 
tion is required. Thus, fitness can be 
improved only by those activities that 
stimulate the various systems of the body 
to adapt. 

Assuming that a person has a safe, 
effective programme of conditioning, 
(that is, 2-4 times per week for 20-30 min- 
utes each session at an intensity of 60- 
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Figure 3. Changes in metabolic processes as a result of physical training 


75% of his maximal capacity), what sort 
of changes can one expect? If the owner 
of a factory wanted to increase the 
amount of goods produced, he would 
attempt to increase the maximal capacity 
of the plant by adding more personnel, 
buildings, or equipment and/or by in- 
creasing the efficiency of the existing 
plant. Referring to Figure 3, it can be seen 
that the same sort of changes occur in 
the body. In terms of raw materials, it is 
not necessary to increase the amount of 
fat since there is usually more than 
enough available. On the other hand, one 
Can increase the utilization of fat in the 
more efficient aerobic system. In addition, 
the amount of glycogen in the muscles 

is increased and is available for use, if 
necessary. 

Of primary importance is the fact that 
the systems for the transport and utiliza- 
tion of oxygen are improved. That is, with 
endurance training the maximal aerobic 
Capacity increases. Since the energy re- 
quired to do a standard amount of work 
remains the same, this standard work 
load then becomes relatively less stren- 
uous. This is also seen in the fact that the 
maximal heart rate is not affected by 
training, while the heart rate at a standard 
submaximal work load is reduced. As a 
result, a trained person is capable of do- 
ing more work before he reaches his 
maximal heart rate. In the same way, 
while performing a standard work load 
the amount of blood pumped by the 
heart during each contraction increases, 
the pressure against which the heart 
must work decreases, the amount of air 


breathed per minute decreases and the 
efficiency of the oxygen transport sys- 
tem is improved. 

There is also an improvement in the 
oxygen utilization system. With endur- 
ance training there is an increase in the 
number, size, and efficiency of the sites 
in the muscle cell that produce the energy 
needed for contractions. The fact that 
there is more oxygen available and that 
more of it is used means that more energy 
can be produced and more physical 
work can be performed. Also of impor- 
tance is the fact, that while an untrained 
person begins to use the more expensive 
anaerobic system at intensities above 
50% of his maximal capacity, the trained 
athlete can supply enough energy via 
the more efficient aerobic mechanism, 
until he reaches intensities of 70-75% 
of his maximal capacity. Thus, he not only 
works more efficiently, he delays bor- 
rowing the expensive anaerobic energy, 
and is able to recover sooner from higher 
exercise intensities because he has less 
lactic acid and his oxygen debt is less. 

Once the body has adapted to a new 
level of energy production, it is easier to 
maintain this improved efficiency and 
maximal capacity. However, if the pro- 
duction is not maintained and is not 
occasionally demanded, then the body 
will adapt itself to the new diminished 
production levels. As in industry, it makes 
little sense to manufacture more of a 
product than normally required. As a re- 
sult, there will be reductions in produc- 


tivity, it may be necessary to dismiss 
some of the new personnel recently ob- 
tained, and some of the equipment will 
become “‘rusty”’ and inefficient through 
disuse. For these reasons, it is important 
to maintain the improved levels of per- 
formance through regular activity. 
Unfortunately, even though a person is 
regularly active, there will be changes 
that occur due simply to the aging proc- 
ess. Some of these changes are due to 
the unavoidable, gradual reduction in the 
efficiency of the body’s machinery with 
time, while others are caused by the living 
style of the person himself. For example, 
on the average there is a 10-15% in- 
crease in body fat from age 25 to 55 years. 
Since body weight Is the result of the 
balance between the intake of potential 
energy and its utilization, people who 
gain weight are taking in more than they 
need. Research has shown that over- 
weight people often eat no more and even 
less than persons of normal weight, but 
are less active. As a result, they unneces- 
sarily increase their stockpile of raw 
material. This not only decreases the 
efficiency of the machinery, since some 
of the energy has to be used to carry 
the excess weight, but also tends to fur- 
ther decrease the amount of activity that 
the overweight person does voluntarily. 
With advancing age, there is a tend- 
ency for people to decrease the number 
of hours that they spend in active leisure. 
There is also a tendency for older peo- 
ple to do less physical activity in their 
occupation because of seniority, promo- 
tion to jobs with more responsibility, etc. 
More important from the standpoint of 
conditioning is the fact that the average 
intensity of the most active 1-2 hours per 
week also decreases. The combination 
of all these factors results in a reduction 
in the maximal aerobic capacity and 
in the efficiency during standard work 
loads with increasing age. While regular 
activity will not retard the aging process 
(that is, the rate of decline in various body 
functions is the same in well-trained 
athletes as in sedentary people) the max- 
imal capacity of the athlete is higher rela- 
tive to the average person of the same 
age. Thus, even though the functional 
capacity of a well-trained 60 year-old 
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athlete is similar to that of a sedentary, 
30 year-old man, the athlete is not 
“younger’, but is able to do much more 
than other men of the same age. 
Insummary, with the proper combina- 
tions of frequency, duration and intensity 
of exercise, the body is stimulated to 
adapt to the repeated stress of exercise. 
The body becomes more efficient in 
the transport and use of raw materials 
needed to produce energy for the per- 
formance of physical work. Since the 
maximal capacity is also increased, any 
evel of submaximal exercise becomes 
ess stressful and the trained person will 
adapt to and recover from the same work 
oad sooner than the sedentary person. 
Fitness may thus be defined as the 
energy reserve, that is, the difference be- 
tween the maximal rate of energy pro- 
duction and the average daily energy 
requirements. If the maximum Is high, a 
person will have sufficient energy to meet 
his daily requirements, better withstand 
unexpected emergencies, and have a 
surplus of energy available to enjoy his 
leisure time. At any age, the active person 
is better able to perform and enjoy activ- 
ities during his leisure time. Although the 
uantity of life may not be significantly 
altered, the quality of life may be im- 
proved. Perhaps the burlesque queen, 
Mae West, said it best when she stated, 
“What is important to me is not the men 
nmy life, but the life in my men”. 
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TABLE | 
AVERAGE METABOLIC COST OF ACTIVITIES 


Mets 


OCCUPATIONAL 


LEISURE 


1.5-2 Standing at ease; desk work; 


(as) 


3.0 


a8) 


40 


5.0 


8.0 


9:0 


10.0 


12.0 


13.0 
14.0 
1520 


driving a car 

Bartending; mechanical work on 
car; hunting (sitting), crane 
operating (sitting); typing 


Janitorial work; light welding; 
housework (scrubbing, waxing); 
chopping wood (power saw); 
driving heavy truck or trailer rig 
Stocking shelves; assembly line 
(with some lifting); wheelbarrow 
(200 |b load) 

Painting; masonry; paper hang- 
ing; carrying trays, dishes, etc; 
gas station mechanical work 
(changing tires, wrecker work); 
farm work 

Carpentry; handyman work; 
carrying 30-50 Ibs 


Pneumatic tools; chopping wood 
(hand axe or saw); carrying 
50-60 Ibs; shovelling light earth 
(10/min, 9 Ibs) 


Carrying 60-70 Ibs 


Carrying 70-90 lbs; moving or 


pushing objects 75 Ibs 


Shovelling (10/min, 14 Ibs) 


Shovelling (10/min, 19 Ibs) 


Shovelling (10/min, 23 Ibs) 


Flying; motorcycling (pleasure); 
walking (1 mph) 

Mowing lawn (riding mower); power 
boating; shooting; shuffleboard; wood- 
working; washing car; fishing (from boat, 
bank or ice); walking (2 mph) 

Billiards; bowling; canoeing (2.5 mph); 
horseshoe pitching; cycling (5 mph): 
golf (power cart); horseback riding 
(walk); walking (3 mph) 

Iceboating; sailing (handling boat): 
archery 


Table tennis; mowing lawn (power- 
mower); golf (no cart); baseball, volley- 
ball: softball; cycling (6.5 mph); canoeing 
(3 mph); waltzing; walking (3.5 mph) 


Gardening; lawn work; cross-country 
skiing on level (3 mph); cycling (8 mph); 
walking (4 mph) 

Cycling (9 mph); fishing (wading in 
stream); hiking (cross-country); hunting; 
water skiing; snowshoeing (2.5 mph); 
mowing lawn (pushmower); skating 

(9 mph); Square dancing; dancing 
(rhumba); horseback riding (trot) 
Badminton; tobogganing; sledding; 
scuba diving; running or walking (5 mph); 
5 BX (level 1A); cross-country skiing on 
level (4 mph); canoeing (4 mph) 
Basketball (non-game); tennis; cycling 
(12 mph); swimming (breastroke 40 yds/ 
min); touch football: ice hockey (non- 
game) 

Cycling (13 mph); snow skiing; running 
(6 mph); horseback riding (gallop); 

5 BX (level 2A) 

Running (7 mph); swimming (crawl 

50 yds/min or backstroke 45 yds/min); 
mountain climbing; squash; fencing; 
gymnastics; cross-country skiing on level 
(5 mph); snowshoeing (3.5 mph) 
Handball; hockey; soccer; basketball 
(competition); wrestling; 5 BX (level 
3A-4A) 

Running (8 mph) 

5 BX (level 5A-6A) 

Running (9 mph) 
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PSYCHO-SOCIAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 


This paper addresses physical activity in 
terms of the beneficial effects which exer- 
cise can have on individual attitudes 

and behavior, as well as the role of social 
and psychological factors in determining 
programme effectiveness. Special at- 
tention is given to relevant research and 
programme experience in this area and 
the implications of the findings that have 
been obtained. 


A meaningful assessment of physical 
activity requires a review of the social- 
psychological effects of exercise along 
with its medical and physiological im- 
plications. It is very important to consider 
the affect that exercise can have on in- 
dividual attitudes and behavior particu- 
larly as these relate to the person’s work 
situation. 

There are two key sets of issues that 

should be addressed in this context: 

1. What are the kinds of benefits that 
exercise can generate in regard to 
an individual's feeling and attitudes 
and his actions and behavior? 

2. What are the factors that influence 
participation in physical activity and 
thus determine whether social-psy- 
chological benefits will be realized? 

Attention will be given to both of these 

questions with reference made to relevant 
research and programme experience 
in this area. 


SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 
OF EXERCISE 


Persons who exercise may experience 

a number of beneficial social and psycho- 
logical effects in regard to major areas 

of their lives. Investigators have reported 
that these effects include enhanced work 
attitudes and work performance; more 
positive feelings of sound health and well 
being; and better health habits and 
behavior. 

For example, in one study, the social- 
psychological effects of an exercise 
programme were systematically exam- 
ined among men aged 45-54, all of whom 
had physiological characteristics that 
increased their risk of coronary heart 
disease. In this study, the men were ran- 
domly assigned either to an exercise 
programme ora control group. The men 
in the control group were not involved in 


the exercise programme but were given 
periodic medical examinations. The men 
assigned to physical activity programmes 
exercised 2-3 times a week for a period 
of 18 months. Each of the exercise ses- 
sions was supervised by physical edu- 
cators, and lasted about one hour with 
calisthenics and group activities included. 

This programme was carried out ina 
community setting with the exercise 
sessions held in local neighborhood 
schools. The men exercised before or 
after work and on weekends. (It should 
be emphasized that programme par- 
ticipants represented a wide range of 
occupations-including unskilled, skilled, 
and ‘‘white-collar’ workers.) 

After 18 months, comparisons were 
made of the changes reported by mem- 
bers of both the exercise group and the 
control group since the start of the pro- 
ject. In general, the study found that 
programme participants reported signi- 
ficantly more positive effects regarding 
their work, health, and behavior than did 
persons in the control groups. 


Work Performance and Attitudes 


The first major area of the men’s lives 
that was examined for changes resulting 
from the programme dealt with their 
performance at work and attitudes toward 
work (figure 1.). Almost 60 percent of 
the 108 programme participants who 
provided information on this point indi- 
cated that they had noticed that the pro- 
gramme had a significant positive effect 
on their work performance. In contrast, 
only about 3 percent of the 80 men on the 
control group reported such improve- 
ment. Typical comments by the partici- 
pants were: ‘I have a greater capacity 
to work harder both mentally and physi- 
cally.” ‘| have improved my power of 
decision and concentration.” 
Differences were also observed in the 
men’s attitudes toward their work after 
completion of the programme. About 40 
percent of the participants reported a 
more positive attitude, compared with 
only 1 percent of the men in the control 
group. Typical comments included: “'| 
feel more energetic and more produc- 
tive.” “| enjoy my work more because 
| get more done.” ‘‘My normal work rou- 
tine seems less boring now.”’ 
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Aspects of Personal Health 


The second major area examined for 
changes included several aspects of per- 
sonal health. In this area, too, the men 
reported meaningful differences as a re- 
sult of the programme, such as increased 
stamina and energy, more positive feel- 
ings about their health, weight reduction, 
and greater ability to deal with stress 

and tension. In all of these aspects, the 
participants reported changes signifi- 
cantly more often than members of the 
contro! group (figure 2.). 


Habits and Behavior 


The final area examined for changes 
was that of habits and behavior. Once 
again, positive effects of the programme 
were reported more often by the 108 
programme participants who provided 
information on this point than by the 
80 members of the control group who re- 
sponded (figure 3). For example, the two 
groups differed in the amount of food they 
reported they were eating, but not in the 
kinds of food. The majority of the par- 
ticipants who reported changes in this 
area indicated they were eating less and 
avoiding snacks between meals when- 
ever possible. Only a few men reported 
that they were eating more at the end 
than before the programme began. In 
general, participants appeared to be 
more interested in, and more aware of, 
the importance of weight control than 
members of the control group. 
Differences were also observed in the 
recreational patterns of the two groups. 
Participants again reported changes 
more often than members of the control 
group. In general, participants indicated 
that they had increased their recrea- 
tional activities with family and friends. 
The majority stated that they now walked 
and cycled more than before. Many of 
the participants reported that they used 
Stairs rather than elevators and often 
walked rather than rode when they had 
an option. It is clear that physical activ- 
ity had influenced the life patterns of 
many of the participants; their behavior 
in a variety of settings reflected a more 
positive attitude toward physical activity 
in general. In short, physical activity 
had become a pervasive habit in the life 
style of many of these men. 
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Participants also reported a greater 
change in their patterns of sleep and rest 
than did members of the control group. 
They generally indicated a need for less 
sleep, as well as the ability to obtaina 
sounder and more relaxed kind of sleep. 
No differences were found between the 
men in the exercise and control groups 
in terms of changes reported in the kinds 
of food eaten or in smoking behavior. 
About one-third of the persons in both 
groups reported that they were now 
eating less fats and starches than before. 
About 20 percent of the persons in both 
groups reported that they smoked less. 

These findings were replicated ina 
study of an exercise programme con- 
ducted in a Federal Agency in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In this study, the physical ac- 
tivity programme was carried out in the 
person’s work setting. The programme 
involved the use of an exercise facility 
which included a ‘“‘circuit’”’ of sequential 
activities such as tread-mill, bicycle, 
rowing, and rope jump. In addition, a 
jogging programme was available. The 
programme participants were expected 
to exercise for about 30 minutes three 
times a week. The exercise facility was 
open from 8:30 A.M. to 7:30 P.M. each 
work day and there was no scheduling of 
activity time. The participants in this pro- 
gramme were all ‘white-collar’ workers. 

After the programme had been in op- 
eration for one year, an assessment was 
made of programme effects on the par- 
ticipants’ attitudes and behavior: 

e In general, the most prevalent pro- 
gramme effects reported were those 
dealing with feelings of better health 
and increased stamina. Other effects 
reported in descending order of fre- 
quency concerned weight loss; de- 
crease in amount of food consumed; 
more positive work attitude; less stress 
and tension; improved work perform- 
ance; decrease in the amount of food 
consumed; more selective in the kind 
of food consumed; increased physical 
activity beyond the programme, ex- 
panded receational activities; more 
adequate sleep and rest; and reduc- 
tion in the amount smoked. (See 
Figure 4.) 


e Avery strong positive, and consistent 
relationship was found between pro- 
gramme adherence and reported pro- 
gramme effects. In each of the three 
areas—work, health, and behavior— 
(as well as within each area) effects 
were reported most often by per- 
sons whose adherence level was good 
and least often by persons whose ad- 
herence level was poor. 


Specific Findings 

Participants were asked about pro- 
gramme effects in regard to work—both 
in terms of their work performance and 
their attitude toward work. (Figure 5.). 
The relationship between reported effects 
and adherence was reflected in the par- 
ticipants’ statements indicating that they 
could work harder both mentally and 
physically and/or that they enjoyed their 
work more and found their normal work 
routine less boring. 

Changes or effects that were reported 
in relation to a person's health were also 
examined. (Figure 6.) These effects in- 
cluded increased positive feelings about 
one’s health status; increase in the per- 
son's level of stamina and energy; weight 
reduction and a decrease in the level of 
stress and tension experienced. Typical 
comments here included statements to 
the effect that the person felt better and 
healthier, that he had more stamina and 
more energy, that his weight had been 
reduced or was better distributed, and 
that in general he found things were less 
stressful and/or that he could handle 
stress and tension more effectively and 
with less impact on his life. 

Programme effects on habits and be- 
havior were also noted. (Figure 7.) These 
effects were reported in regard to diet; 
increased physical activity beyond the 
programme; expanded recreational acti- 
vities; more adequate sleep and rest; and 
change in smoking behavior. It should 
be emphasized here that very few parti- 
cipants indicated that they were eating 
more now or that they needed more sleep 
and rest than before. 

In another study, it was found that ex- 
ercise can also influence a person's self- 
concept and feelings of self-sufficiency 


and emotional stability. Participants in an 
exercise programme may experience a 
feeling of accomplishment along with an 
enhanced sense of control over their 
lives. 

The results of these studies indicate 
that exercise can influence how a person 
thinks and feels, both about himself and 
his work situation, which in turn can affect 
his actions and behavior. In short, there 
are a number of important areas that can 
be influenced by the level of physical 
activity and exercise a person engages 
in and how regularly he does exercise. 

In this context, it should be noted that 
a number of American companies have 
established recreation programmes for 
their employees which include opportu- 
nities for physical activity and exercise. 
These programmes are viewed as bene- 
ficial to the employees in terms of im- 
proved physical and mental health, and 
are also seen as beneficial to manage- 
ment in terms of reduced turnover and 
absenteeism, as well as higher job effi- 
ciency and morale. Many companies 
such as North American Rockwell, 3 M, 
Kodak, Xerox, Mobil Oil and American 
Can have established programmes for 
their employees with the recognition that 
these programmes can be cost-bene- 
ficial even though it may be difficult to 
document systematically their effects on 
productivity, morale, and absenteeism. 
In general, American industry appears to 
have a positive-orientation in support 
of physical activity and exercise pro- 
grammes with the recognition that such 
programmes are certainly prudent forms 
of company policy which can be advan- 
tageous to both employer and employee. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING PARTICIPA- 
TION IN PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 


In order to ensure that physical activity 
programmes are able to have a positive 
impact on individual attitudes and be- 
havior, it is necessary to give attention to 
the factors that affect programme op- 
erations. It is particularly useful to exam- 
ine the manner in which social and psy- 
chological factors influence the effective- 
ness of programmes in terms of how they 


are organized and administered. This 

is important because programme opera- 
tions can influence the decision which 
individuals make about programme parti- 
cipation, as well as their response to the 
programme over time. 

While programme recruitment meth- 
ods may vary, there is considerable 
evidence suggesting that an approach 
employing small group discussion and 
decision-making can be effective in 
influencing decisions to participate, as 
well as adherence patterns over time. 

In one study of an exercise programme 
for middle-aged men, a recruitment 
method involving small group discus- 
sions and decision-making was system- 
atically compared with a large group 
lecture approach. 

In general, the small group discussion- 
decision approach was more effective 
in influencing the decision to participate. 
It also had positive effects on programme 
adherence. The findings indicated that 
the effectiveness of the small group dis- 
cussion and decision method was not 
limited by the personal and social char- 
acteristics of the audience, or by dif- 
ferences in the level of skill, or personal 
style of the group discussion leaders. 

In short, this approach was more effec- 
tive than a lecture approach regardless 
of the social class and life-style char- 
acteristics of the audience. 

The use of a small group discussion- 
decision approach is apparently effective 
fora number of social and psycholog- 
ical reasons. The active involvement of 
the participants in the group discussion 
is likely to increase understanding and 
learning, compared with the more pas- 
sive reception of information obtained 
from a lecture. In addition, misunder- 
standings can be more readily detected 
and corrected at the time. The small 
group context also provides an individual 
with the opportunity to explore and eval- 
uate the benefits and demands of pro- 
gramme participation. This establishes 
the basis for a more realistic form of 
commitment as soon as a decision has 
been made. Another critical variable 
is that individuals make their decisions 
concerning participation in a group 
context where their decision is reinforced 
by the decisions of others. 


Other important programme compo- 
nents include those making it possible for 
participants to maintain regular con- 
tacts with medical and other programme 
personnel. The social-psychological 
value of this type of relationship cannot 
be overemphasized; it makes it possible 
to provide participants with the feed- 
back, clarification, and support they need 
and want. Findings from several studies 
have documented the significant influ- 
ence of this programme component on 
the level of satisfaction experienced 
by participants, as well as their adher- 
ence over time. 

In promoting effective physical activity 
programmes, it is also useful to remem- 
ber that factors influencing a person's 
decision to take part in an exercise pro- 
gramme may differ from factors influ- 
encing his adherence in the programme 
over time. The factors that lead to partici- 
pation in an exercise programme may be 
concerned with health, desire for recrea- 
tion, ora change in routine; while factors 
such as the organization and leadership 
of the programme, the game aspect, and 
the camaraderie or social support that is 
generated may be more instrumental in 
promoting adherence over time. Several 
studies have provided evidence high- 
lighting the relevance of these factors. 

In this context, reference should be 
made to Wanzel’s study of the attitudes of 
employees of Canadian corporations 
concerning company sponsored physi- 
cal activity facilities and programmes. 

In general, Wanzel found that Canadian 
“white-collar” employees are indeed 
interested in participating in some form 
of physical activity programme within 
their work setting. Their motivation is re- 
flected in their willingness to monetarily 
support such programmes and facilities. 

Since the social aspects can play a 
significant role in promoting programme 
adherence, efforts should be made to 
ensure that exercise programmes organ- 
ized ona group basis are administered 
in a manner to support rather than im- 
pede social development. This is espe- 
cially important since physical activity 
and exercise are often viewed as a form 
of social activity (i.e., persons often pre- 
fer to exercise with another person or with 
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a group rather than alone). As a basis for 
this preference, individuals cite a num- 
ber of major benefits when physical acti- 
vity is performed with others. They seem 
to enjoy exercise more, experience social 
support, feel a sense of personal com- 
mitment to continue, and welcome the 
opportunity to compare their progress 
and level of fitness with others. There- 
fore, organized exercise programmes 
should include opportunities for close 
interaction among the participants. 
Group activity should be made available 
for persons who are interested. 

In order to promote effective physical 
activity and exercise programmes, the 
attention should focus not only on the po- 
tential participant, but also those to 
whom the individual relates most direct- 
ly, and who are, therefore, likely to in- 
fluence his attitudes and behavior. A 
man’s wife, as well as his friends and col- 
leagues, can play important roles in this 
sense. It may be useful and productive to 
direct attention to this broader social 
network rather than view the individual 
alone as the focal point in efforts made to 
influence his behavior. Often the attitude 
and reaction of those with whom an indi- 
vidual interacts determine whether or 
not he will participate, as well as influ- 
ence his pattern of adherence over time. 
Those persons who serve as ‘significant 
others” should be adequately informed 
about the nature of the programme, and 
be involved in it ona regular basis in 
order to support the individual's partici- 
pation, rather than influence it negatively. 

This issue became evident in one 
study which examined the relationship 
between the wife’s attitude toward the 
exercise programme and her husband’s 
adherence in the 18 months’ duration 
of the programme (figure 8). 

The data indicated clearly that the 
husband's pattern of adherence in the 
exercise programme was directly re- 
lated to his wife’s attitude toward the pro- 
gramme. For example, 80 percent of 
those men whose spouses had a posi- 
tive attitude toward the programme 
exhibited good or excellent adherence 
patterns, contrasted with 40 percent of 
the men whose spouses’ attitudes were 
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neutral or negative. Conversely, only 

20 percent of the men whose spouses 
had a positive attitude toward the pro- 
gramme exhibited a fair or poor adher- 
ence pattern compared to 60 percent 

of the men whose wives’ attitude were 
neutral or negative. The husband's pattern 
of adherence was apparently influenced 
as much by the wife’s neutral of indif- 
ferent attitude as by her negative attitude 
toward the programme. In this context, 

it is useful to indicate that programme so- 
cial events including both participants 
and spouses help to create and maintain 
positive attitudes that support adherence. 

In another study of an exercise pro- 
gramme conducted within a Federal 
agency, the supervisor’s attitude toward 
the programme apparently influenced 
the adherence of employees. The data in- 
dicated that when supervisors supported 
the programme with a positive attitude, 
individuals were more likely to participate 
regularly. 

In summary, issues that have implica- 
tions for the organization and administra- 
tion of exercise programmes are: 

First, as stated previously, motivation 
to participate in programmes may in- 
clude various reasons such as health, 
recreation, and change of routine. There- 
fore, in promoting participation, the fo- 
cus should be diverse, and take into con- 
sideration a variety of motives whether or 
not they are health-related or consonant 
with the views of the persons organizing 
or administering the programme. 

Second, the factors influencing a de- 
cision to participate may differ from those 
that influence adherence over time. 
Since the social aspects of physical ac- 
tivity encourage adherence, attention 
should be directed to this factor and ef- 
forts made to ensure that the programme 
is organized and administered to sup- 
port, rather than impede, the develop- 
ment of social influences. 

Third, in promoting exercise pro- 
grammes, it is advantageous to view the 
target group as comprising the poten- 
tial paticipant, as well as those providing 
a meaningful social network for him, i.e., 
his family, friends, and possibly work as- 
sociates. The attitudes and reactions 
of the persons to whom potential parti- 


cipants relate most directly, often de- 
termine whether or not they will take part 
and how well they adhere over time. 


Summary 


Social-psychological factors should be 
considered in relation to physical activity 
programmes, both because of the bene- 
ficial effects exercise can have on atti- 
tudes and behavior and because social- 
psychological factors may determine 
programme effectiveness. Exercise can 
influence how a person thinks and feels 
about himself and his job situation, which 
in turn can affect what he does and how 
he performs. Likewise, programme effec- 
tiveness can be influenced by the im- 
portant role of social and interpersonal 
factors in promoting participation and 
adherence over time. 

Systematic attention to these issues 
should serve to promote programme 
success. 


APPENDIX 


Figures addressing the social-psycho- 
logical implications of physical activity. 


Figure 1. Percent of exercise group and 
of control group reporting that the pro- 
gramme had beneficial effects on their 
work. 
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Figure 2. Percent of exercise group and of control group reporting that the programme had beneficial effects on their health. 
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Figure 3. Percent of exercise group and of control group reporting that the programme had beneficial effects on their 
habits and behavior. 
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NASA HEALTH EVALUATION AND ENHANCEMENT PROGRAMME 


Figure 4. Total Programme Effects (in relation to adherence) 
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NASA HEALTH EVALUATION AND ENHANCEMENT PROGRAMME 
Figure 5. Programme Effects On Work (In relation to adherence) 
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NASA HEALTH EVALUATION AND ENHANCEMENT PROGRAMME 
Figure 6. Programme Effects On Health (In relation to adherence) 
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NASA HEALTH EVALUATION AND ENHANCEMENT PROGRAMME 
Figure 7. Programme Effects on Habits and Behavior (In relation to adherence) 
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Figure 8. Wives’ attitudes in relation to participants’ adherence to the programme of physical activity, in percentages. 
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The Honourable Marc Lalonde’s 
Speech at the Banquet on December 
2nd, at the Conference Centre 


My dear colleague from Nova Scotia, 
Mesdames, Mesdemoiselles, Messieurs. 


| know that you have been very busy 
today. Some of you started at 6.30 a.m. 
having blood tests and things like that, 
and then you have been exposed to quite 
a few speeches today; and it is certainly 
not my intention to add another one—or 
another extended one to the number 
that you have had today. | would like, first 
of all, to apologize for having been un- 
able to greet you first thing this morning, 
but | understand that my colleague, Mr. 
Gillespie, did represent the government, 
and wished you well during your con- 
ference, 

| would like, first of all, to congratulate 
all of you for such a massive turnout at 
this conference. There are approximately 
250 of you, | believe, representing la- 
bour, industry and government from ev- 
ery area of the country. You have agreed 
to come together to discuss the ques- 
tion of the working environment or, if you 
prefer, the conditions under which Ca- 
nadians are working or practicing their 
trade at the present time. This ques- 
tion is certainly of major importance, con- 
sidering the fact that contemporary in- 
dustrial and administrative activities are 
tending to become more and more 
sedentary. 

lam particularly pleased to note not 
only a wide representation from business, 
labour and government, but also a large 
representation from the women in our so- 
ciety. |am very pleased to note this not 
only as Minister of Health which is ob- 
viously a significant element, but also 
as Minister responsible for the status of 
women in Canada. | think that your 
presence, ladies, and your participation 
in the debates is going to bring very 
significant contributions to the consid- 
eration of this particular problem of phys- 
ical fitness in industry, in government, 
in business generally. The women are 
participating more and more actively in 
the work force, the participation rate 
is increasing almost every year, and it is 
significant that so many of you are par- 


ticipating in the consideration of this par- 
ticular subject. | said | didn’t want to be 
very long, not only because you have had 
a number of speeches but also because 

| have been giving quite a few myself for 
the last few days. | am just fresh from 

a trip from warm and friendly Alberta, es- 
pecially to Liberal Ministers. As a matter 
of fact, when | arrived in Edmonton with 
Judd Buchanan, (I was there with Judd 
Buchanan and Otto Lang) ona fund 
raising tour, (mind you we raised quite a 
lot of money, even more than we thought 
we would-—I was telling Ernie Richardson 
from British Columbia Telephone, the 
story), we were told by the airport man- 
ager that, ‘‘there are two gentlemen 
waiting for you here’, and we were sure 
that they were our drivers because some- 
body was going to come and pick us 

up, and suddenly we are faced with two 
guys about 5’8”, clean cut, and there 
was Sargent so and so and Corporal so 
and so from the R.C.M.P. waiting for 

us. So, | asked them whether they had 
been sent to protect us from the Indians 
who were occupying the office of the 
Department of Indian Affairs in Calgary 
or from the oilmen, and mind you | have 
come back here tonight safe and free, 
but | have still not found out what they 
were there for. And, | must say that after 
all we have managed to reach a satis- 
factory arrangement with the Indians who 
were occupying the building, and we 
have not yet found a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the oilmen, but we are work- 
ing on tt. 

My very first activity as a Minister, two 
years ago, was to address the first na- 
tional conference on Fitness and Health, 
which took place at the Chateau Laurier 
at the time. | know that several of you did 
participate in that conference and it was 
the first time that we were trying to get, 
from across the country, people involved 
or interested and concerned with phys- 
ical fitness in various fields of activity; 
to get them together to sit down and 
talk and discuss matters, and it was prob- 
ably from that conference that the ques- 
tion of physical fitness was brought into 
focus and discussed so consistently 
in relationship with health. Really, that 
conference meant the beginning of a 
great deal of activity throughout the 


country with regards to this basic ques- 
tion of health and physical fitness. There 
have been several provincial and re- 
gional conferences on the subject, and 
it has brought to all of us who are con- 
cerned on the policy side and on the po- 
litical side with matters having to do 

with health generally, the importance of 
the individual lifestyle and the impor- 
tance of the individual’s environment with 
regards to health. It is subsequent to 
that conference that | decided, for in- 
stance, to transfer from the Welfare side 
of my department to the Health side of 
my department Sport and Recreation 
Canada, so as to indeed stress that fun- 
damental element in our health policy 
and also in our sport and recreation 
policy because the two are very closely 
tied in our opinion. You may have no- 
ticed a few months ago, last April, | pub- 
lished, on behalf of the government, a 
working document entitled, ‘‘New Per- 
spective on the Health of Canadians”. 

In that document we were stressing that 
if we have a marginal dollar to invest, 
assuming that you don’t have unlimited 
dollars and businessmen here will know 
what | mean—if you have marginal dol- 
lars to invest in the field of health, you 
should not put it in bricks and mortar, 
but you should put it more in influencing 
the changes in lifestyle, changes in the 
environment and improvement in human 
biology generally. This is, therefore, 
what you have been gathered here for, 

a very important priority in the work of 
the government and in the work of my de- 
partment, and | would submit the pres- 
ence of my colleague from Nova Scotia 
here is a testimony to this,—a very high 
priority also amongst my provincial col- 
leagues when we are discussing health 
policy generally. Fundamentally, we are 
stressing a very old thing, that it is better 
to prevent than cure, and we have been 
told that for many years except that may- 
be we had not put all our energies and 
efforts into trying to develop this in terms 
of particular specific programmes for 
governmental action and actions by the 
various agents in our society. So, this 
conference that we are holding today and 
tomorrow represents the implementation 
of one of the resolutions that was adopted 
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at the conference two years ago, and 
once more | want to express my sincere 
thanks to all of you from all areas. | was 
told, for instance, that out of fifty corpo- 
rations we invited to participate here, 
forty-six of them accepted and joined and 
are here. | think this is a very impres- 
sive record and | want to thank you for it 
and | want to thank also all those mem- 
bers from the labour side, from the labour 
unions who have agreed also to partici- 
pate in those discussions. We have a 
lot of things going. You have been tested, 
yourselves, this morning, and | under- 
stand that not only have you been tested 
for your blood counts, but you have been 
tested for your physical stamina under 
the direction of Mall Peepre, from my de- 
partment, and | am told that, although 
the music was quite good, the leader was 
a pretty remarkable person. There are 
stilla number of you who need to carry 
on that type of physical exercise fairly 
regularly. Mall Peepre is working in my 
department, she receives a good salary 
and we need her, so any company here 
who is looking for somebody to carry on 
a programme, like this, in their own 
plant, are welcome to it but not to her. 
Another thing that you have also seen 
today are some activities in this city in 
the field of physical fitness, and tomorrow 
you will have an opportunity to test or 
try the self-administered physical fitness 
test that has been developed over the 
last couple of years, and that we are try- 
ing to put into operation over the next 
few months. As a matter of fact, we hope 
to have a Canadian home fitness test 
which will be ready for general distribu- 
tion in Canada, by next Spring. You 
have also seen today and heard from 
some of the people who have spoken to 
you about some of the activities done 
by the various federal departments. A lot 
of those activities that some of our de- 
partments are doing now have resulted, 
interestingly enough, from employee 
initiatives, and it has been our public 
servants who have on their own pressed 
the government and pressed their sen- 
ior officials to provide them with space 
and facilities, and they have on their own 
developed the programmes that were 
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required in this respect. My own depart- 
ment, the Fitness and Amateur Sports’ 
Branch are providing the necessary con- 
sultants for programme development 
and leadership training. We are dis- 
cussing, with Treasury Board, the devel- 
opment of a general policy for all de- 
partments. That policy is now ready and 
in its concept, and we are going to see 
whether we can have the resources avail- 
able to pursue it further, and implement 
it more and more effectively. 

Your conference is to continue to- 
morrow and on the succeeding days. To- 
day, | believe that you mostly listened 
to speakers. Tomorrow, we will be asking 
you to participate ina much more per- 
sonal way, as the activities planned will 
take the form of some twenty workshops, 
in which each and everyone of you is 
invited to participate, to contribute and 
formulate your own suggestions and your 
ideas concerning the subject of this con- 
ference. | would like to emphasize the 
great importance we attach to what will 
take place tomorrow and | would also 
like you to Know that we do not want just 
a list of resolutions calling for more fed- 
eral support. We already have hundreds 
of such resolutions accumulating here 
and there. Rather than that, | would pre- 
fer that your efforts mainly focus on what 
you can accomplish within your own 
surroundings, with your own resources, 
and devoting some of your own time if 
need be. The idea, | believe, is not to 
present hasty resolutions on physical 
conditioning tomorrow morning, so as to 
be able to celebrate the advent of physi- 
cal conditioning in Canada in three 
weeks or even one year’s time. It is a 
question of evolution, and time is needed 
for these changes to take place. But | 
think it is important to set some goals, 
though it will take time, even if resources 
are not immediately available. 

We are facing, in this country, increas- 
ing health costs, regularly increasing 
health costs, and there is a danger that 
these health costs will become exces- 
sive for our economy. Your are facing in- 
creasing unrest, and this applies as well 
to labour union leaders as well as to man- 
agers and entrepreneurs, you are facing 


growing worker dissatisfaction and alien- 
ation. We are facing absenteeism and 
unproductivity in many areas, and the 
whole question of physical well-being in 
its broadest sense may be an area where 
we can make some steps in alleviating 
some of those problems in reducing their 
impact. 

| have said, a few minutes ago, that 
| did not expect, and we should not ex- 
pect that you will have in two days re- 
solutions that will allow you, for the next 
six months, to transform the work en- 
vironment and the physical conditioning 
of your employees. But, one thing sure 
is that we should try and develop over 
the next day or two a certain number 
of basic trends, a certain number of basic 
policies which we will implement over 
a period of time, and with the resources 
that will be available. Don’t pass reso- 
lutions, if | might ask you, or suggest 
asking the federal government to dump 
hundreds of millions of dollars in that 
area at the present time. We don't have 
that kind of money available. And on 
the other hand, we are not asking you to 
take hundreds of millions of dollars of 
your own money and put it in that area 
at the present time because we know 
you don’t have it either. But, wnat we can 
do together is, as | said, with the re- 
sources available, whatever they are, we 
can sit together and spread, phase in, 
those reforms, those improvements that 
we find would be appropriate in our fields 
of activity and in our fields of endeavour. 
| think the time is ripe for this type of 
effort in our society. There has beena 
general increase in awareness with 
regard to fitness and participation, and 
| would like here to pay special tribute 
to those of you who have been working 
with Sport Participation Canada. | think 
that organization has made a tremendous 
impact on Canadians generally and | 
would like to stress that although my de- 
partment has been providing the seed 
money, the core money for that organ- 
ization, that organization now is getting 


several times from the private sector, by 
direct contributions from broadcasters, 
press organizations, private entrepre- 
neurs, direct contributions which are sev- 
eral times that of my own department 

in that area. | think this is a good example 
of what government and the private 
sector can do together when there is a 
general concern and interest without 
spending millions and millions of cash 
dollars ina particular area. | think our 
society has never been as ready as today 
to begin to reverse the trend towards 
inactivity, and to initiate attractive and 
innovative programmes which directly 
benefit the participants obviously; but 
will also benefit the Canadian business 
sector and the Canadian industry and 
ultimately the entire Canadian society. 
Once more, today has been a day of 
orientation and introduction, tomorrow 
we are really putting you to work and 
|am looking forward to the proposals, 
suggestions, resolutions, call them what 
you want, that will emerge from those 
discussions that will take place. 

| would like to express my thanks, not 
only to participants in this conference, 
but also to the national and international 
experts who agreed to participate in it 
and to speak to you today. Their contri- 
bution (which was brought to my atten- 
tion at the end of the day) will havea 
decisive influence on the progress of the 
discussions and the results of this con- 
ference. 

In conclusion, | only want to wish you 
the very best, to thank you once more for 
having agreed to participate in this con- 
ference and to assure you that my de- 
partment and myself and my government, 
the Government of Canada, will follow 
your conclusions with great interest. We 
will study them and, on the other hand, 
we hope that you, yourselves, will take 
the initiatives that you will find appropri- 
ate and adequate with regard to the 
general theme of this conference. This 
is a first, | think, in terms of this parti- 
tular concentration on business and in- 
dustry and labour. | don’t Know whether 
itis the last. It will be very much de- 
pendent on you, | suppose, but | suspect 


it will not be the last. And, as | say, if the 
next two days are as encouraging as this 
first day has been, | think we will all be 
very happy that the conference took 
place and certainly as far as |am con- 
cerned | will certainly be very happy to 
bring whatever support and contribu- 
tion we can to your efforts. 


Thank you very much and best of luck. 
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THE ROLE OF THE HEALTH 
PROFESSIONAL 

IN EMPLOYEE FITNESS 
PROGRAMMES 

(DIRECT and SUPPORTIVE) 


This presentation is made to the National 
Conference on Employee Physical Fit- 
ness by a health professional who has In- 
corporated the views of many associates, 
friends, and contacts. The resultant view- 
point that | plan to express however, will 
not be universally acceptable to all of 
these persons and others, nor does it 
necessarily reflect in all aspects the views 
of my employer or the sponsors of this 
Conference. In some aspects it chal- 
lenges other precepts, opinions and poli- 
cies, yet it is not intended to be deliber- 
ately controversial. Rather, it is intended 
to be pragmatic, based on fact, reason, 
and practicalities. It should be noted that 
it does represent an evolution of personal 
viewpoint. 

The originally proposed title for this 
presentation was ‘‘medical clearance”. 
My immediate reaction was, ‘‘why a med- 
ical clearance procedure?” Even to me 
that had the taint of a barrier—read or 
imagined—being imposed arbitrarily, or 
for valid reason, but which had the po- 
tential to thwart individual participation in 
exercise. Some would counter with the 
comment that such medical clearance 
could be an effective motivational tool, 
which remains to be demonstrated how- 
ever. 

Is not the overall objective to get peo- 
ple more physically active and hopefully 
more physically fit? Previously in this 
Conference you reviewed the evidence in 
favour of such an objective. My approach 
will be, therefore: how do health profes- 
sionals facilitate, not thwart or make dif- 
ficult, this endeavour to promote physical 
fitness? 

We have witnessed internationally an 
evolution on two fronts: 

1. Increasing endorsement by the medi- 
cal profession, based on accumulating 
scientific and medical data, in support 
of the long-term efforts of physical 
educators and recreationalists to pro- 
mote physical activity for health 
benefits. 


2. Arecognition by the public that physi- 
cal fitness is not a simple panacea to 
good health, but along with nutrition 
form significant components of pre- 
ventive medicine that probably com- 
prise two of the keystones to health 
promotion in our industrialized yet 
sedentary societies. 


WHY “MEDICAL CLEARANCE”? 


The high prevalence of coronary heart or 
coronary artery disease in developed na- 
tions has gained scientific and public 
attention. Most middle-aged persons in 
such nations probably have some athero- 
sclerosis of the coronary arteries al- 
though for many it may never become 
significant to produce complaints, dis- 
ability or death. The incidence of “‘heart 
attacks” appears to increase with age, 
and appears to be increasingly frequent 
for men in their late twenty’s and thirty’s. 
Deaths from “‘heart attacks’’ seldom 
make the headlines unless the victim was 
well known, or regardless of one’s noto- 
riety, it So appeared that the victim was 
jogging or otherwise exerting himself at 
the time of his untimely demise. In this 
latter instance a public information im- 
balance tends to occur. The dangers of 
exercise, particularly for those of us who 
are middle-aged, sedentary, possibly 
overweight and under considerable 
stress, ... these dangers of exercise 
receive undue emphasis and attention, 
and begin to appear forboding. Even the 
medical profession, which by and large 
sees a skewed population, —that is, with 
a complaint or after the fact (ill or recu- 
perating from illness) —, harbour similar 
concerns about the dangers of physical 
activity. Let me state this. | believe that 
the evidence is meager, if not outright 
inadequate, to substantiate such an at- 
titude for the general adult population at 
the present time. Indeed there is a small 
segment of the population ‘‘at risk’. As | 
have heard Dr. Ken Cooper of “Aerobjcs” 
fame say, we tend only to hear of the 
popularized dangers of exercise in the 
public media, and so little of the benefits 
derived by those who exercise regularly. 
Health benefits lack sensationalism and 
are not headline material! With all due 
respect, a glimmer of change is occurring 
in the Canadian media in recent years. 


Itis welcomed. Incidentally, the only sig- 
nificant results relating death to exercise 
have resulted from laboratories conduct- 
ing treadmill and bicycle ergometer test- 
ing. An overall mortality rate of one in 
10,000 tests has been reported). Most 
of these groups contain a higher propor- 
tion of coronary or coronary-prone pa- 
tients than would a random sample of the 
general population, and therefore must 
be considered in this light. 

Dr. Samuel Fox Ill, of the Washington 
Medical Centre, and co-authors Drs. 
Naughton and Haskell, in 1971 stated 
that the scientific and medical evidence 
to date indicates that it appears ‘‘pru- 
dent’ to encourage people to seek reg- 
ular physical activity(). | would like to 
add-—let’s stimulate poorly conditioned 
people to undertake physical activity ina 
“prudent manner’, with discretion re- 
garding gradation and regularity. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH VERSUS 
EMPLOYEE PHYSICAL FITNESS 
PROGRAMMES 


Doubtless it is clear that there is a dif- 
ference between an occupational health 
programme and an employee physical 
fitness programme. In Canada, the United 
States, and several other countries oc- 
cupational health is gaining increasing 
interest, importance, regulation and 
funding. Still, on a wide-scale applied 
basis it is a distant second to occupa- 
tional (or industrial) safety. 

Employee physical fitness in the terms 
used by this Conference (not ‘‘job suit- 
ability” criteria) has gained accelerated 
emphasis since: 

1. Asedentary lifestyle may be imposed 
by the work circumstances. 

2. The apparent association of physical 
inactivity with coronary heart disease. 

3. The opportunity exists to improve the 
work atmosphere, personal health, and 
possibly job performance by encour- 
aging the attainment of satisfactory 
levels of employee physical fitness. 

The points to be made are: an em- 
ployer physical fitness programme is not 
an occupational health programme, is not 
a substitute for an occupational health 
programme, nor need it be part of an 
occupational health programme. On the 


other hand, an employee fitness pro- 
gramme may enhance the overall effec- 
tiveness of an occupational health pro- 
gramme, or an occupational safety pro- 
gramme. In numerous businesses it 
would be possible to have an employee 
physical fitness programme without a 
declared and formal occupational health 
or safety programme in operation. Such 
might be the case particularly for seden- 
tary office workers and small business 
establishments. 


CONCERNS ABOUT CURRENT 
APPROACHES 


A variety of approaches might be used 
for health professional involvement in 
employee physical fitness programmes. 
After extensively reviewing available 
medical and scientific literature as it per- 
tains to such programmes, It can be 
summarized thusly: 

1. There is a dearth of published informa- 
tion (most report on pilot programmes 
or small research endeavours). It 
should be noted that there are several 
non-scientific articles in business and 
lay publications, and a few mono- 
graphs on such programmes (as dis- 
tinguished from amateur sports and 
recreation programmes). 

2. Most North American programmes 
thus reported involve a medical clear- 
ance or medical screening procedure. 
These take the form of either an in- 
house process, particularly if it has a 
significant research aspect; or ap- 
proval by one’s personal physician 
(with whom the employee physical fit- 
ness programme organizers and the 
business seldom directly relate). If 
exercise stress testing is performed, 
itis almost always conducted in med- 
ically approved settings. 

3. Most authors speak of evaluating pro- 
gramme effectiveness, but indicate the 
difficulty in doing so. Is measurement 
of programme effectiveness neces- 
sary, and should it include one or more 
of these measurements: 


a. interest and participation rates? 

b. physiological effects on partici- 

pants? 

c. job performance? 

d. health effects (short and long-term)? 

e. social value? 

These questions have been asked 

frequently. 

4. Programmes with a heavy research 
component, repetitive laboratory exer- 
cise testing, and/or significant medi- 
cal involvement would tend to be ex- 
pensive and therefore in the short-term 
for most businesses would probably be 
somewhat difficult to justify on a cost- 
benefit basis. 

You have heard at this Conference, 
and will continue to hear about, a variety 
of imaginative approaches to employee 
physical fitness programmes. With these 
concerns in mind, and the need for flexi- 
bility to encourage the development of 
these programmes, the following is pro- 
posed for the role of health professionals. 


ROLES OF HEALTH PROFESSIONALS 


Health professionals can participate In 

two major ways: 

1. SUPPORTIVE-By being verbally sup- 
portive and enhancing credibility of 
employee physical fitness pro- 
grammes; by rendering assistance in 
planning, developing and promoting 
the programme; by being educators 
and promoters of this and related 
health issues; and by assisting in the 
monitoring of programme effec- 
tiveness. 

2. DIRECT—By involvement with individ- 
ual participants in devising and imple- 
menting programme entry procedures 
(screening; medical clearance if re- 
quired), exercise testing (if part of 
programme), and counselling; by 
handling the preventive and treatment 
measures and minor problems sec- 
ondary to exercise; and by being avail- 
able for consultation and emergency 
procedures for special exercise pro- 
grammes such as post-coronary heart 
disease exercise regimens. 
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Dr. William Haskell made a significant 
statement | would like to quote. ‘‘For the 
long-term, large scale success of an 
employee fitness programme, medical 
approval is a necessity and active medi- 
cal participation is highly desirable. 
Ideally, any physical fitness programme 
should be an integral part of the total 
employee health and medical pro- 
gramme’’(9), 

Since physical fitness programmes are 
interested in health promotion, even 
more so than employee sports and rec- 
reation programmes, it is important that 
the health or medical department director 
and personnel are supportive of such an 
undertaking. Naturally, this is possible 
only in those organizations with a full or 
part-time occupational health service, be 
it administered by a physician or regis- 
tered nurse. As stated previously, an 
occupational health programme is nota 
prerequisite to instituting an employee 
fitness programme; nor is outside con- 
sultative medical advice necessarily re- 
quired although it is perhaps desirable 
in some circumstances. 


SPECTRUM OF APPROACHES TO 
PROGRAMME ENTRY 
(so-called ‘‘clearance’”’) 


Several methods (or if one prefers ‘‘types 
of clearances’’) can be utilized by health 
professionals or other personnel prior 

to an individual participating in a physical 

fitness programme. These form a spec- 

trum from the simple and inexpensive to 
the elaborate and costly. The method 
chosen is up to the employer, employee 
representatives, and if available, the 
medical or health representatives. 

Prior to presenting this spectrum, three 
terms must be clarified: 

1. Clearance—(medical or otherwise) 
prior to exercise, which are the pro- 
cedures desired (and in some cases 
necessary) prior to embarking on an 
exercise programme. 
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2. Exercise (stress) testing or fitness ap- 
praisal, one optional step in the clear- 
ance procedure that can be performed 
for any number of reasons (examples: 
exercise performance measurement 
and tailoring of fitness programme; 
clinical or diagnostic reasons; pos- 
sible motivational effect). The value of 
such sophisticated tests, particularly 
for unselected groups, is being ques- 
tioned by several of us. 

3. Health evaluation or inventory, or those 
procedures added to the foregoing 
which at best only remotely relate to 
exercise (examples: vision testing, 
certain blood analyses). Frequently 
those who promote clearance and 
evaluation prior to exercise tend to go 
beyond those procedures strictly per- 
tinent to exercise. 

Offered for your consideration are the 
following programme entry or ‘‘clear- 
ance’ procedures. 

1. NO PROCEDURE-—Naturally enough, 
one has to start somewhere! Many 
poorly conditioned or sedentary adults 
can safely enter fitness programmes 
without any screening or medical 
clearance procedure. In fact, popular 
do-it-yourself programmes such as 
5BX and 10BX, Aerobics and Aerobics 
for Women have been undertaken by 
tens of thousands of people. Many 
doubtless have launched such pro- 
grammes injudiciously, yet there is no 
apparent epidemic of unfortunate 
events save for minor aches and dis- 
comforts. Employee physical fitness 
programme sponsors and organizers 
may find it neither feasible nor desir- 
able to impose a screening or clear- 
ance procedure. One certainly has to 
question the value of such procedures 
for the relatively active, relatively 
young, and largely female employee 
groups. 

2. SCREENING QUESTIONNAIRE (or 
equivalent). Somewhere between no 
entry procedure and true medical 
clearance must lie a simple but credit- 
able approach. One such method, 
based on the concept of a medically 
sound questionnaire, was proposed in 
British Columbia by the Multidiscipli- 
nary Advisory Board on Exercise 


(M.A.B.E.) and studied by the British 
Columbia Department of Health this 
year(4), Upon registration at this Con- 
ference you completed the current 
version of the Physical Activity Readi- 
ness Questionnaire called “‘PAR-Q”’ 
(or ‘‘are you up to PAR?’’), which 
incidentally is still undergoing valida- 
tion. Over 5000 adults have completed 
this questionnaire, 1250 of whom were 
extensively studied by medical and 
physiological evaluation including 
responses to exercise testing (bicycle 
ergometer). The intent of ““PAR-Q”’ is 
to identify those individuals in the 
population at high risk from involve- 
ment in unsupervised exercise pro- 
grammes, which is believed to bea 
small percent of the adult population. 

Two applications are proposed for 
nPAR-OM: 

a. CONTROLLED (Administered) 

APPLICATIONS 
b. PUBLIC (self-determined) 
APPLICATIONS 

In either situation ““PAR-Q” is de- 
signed for self-administration. Con- 
trolled application means it is reviewed 
by a health professional (company, 
non-company or personal) or other 
authorized person. Judgment Is ren- 
dered as to suitability for exercise 
without additional evaluation. Those 
identified as being potentially “‘at risk’’ 
are advised or required, depending on 
circumstances, to have a medical 
evaluation (which may or may not in- 
clude an exercise test) prior to under- 
taking significant physical exertion. 

The public application of ““PAR-Q”, 
that is, self-administered and self- 
interpreted by the individual as to his 
or her suitability for unsupervised 
exercise, is still undergoing validation. 
Hopefully, it will be suitable for this 
large-scale use as part of promotional 
efforts to get Canadians more physi- 
cally active and fit. 


3. “EXERCISE-SPECIFIC HEALTH EVAL- 
UATION—Limited or system-specific 
medical or health professional screen- 
ing for physical activity is an accepted 
method, if properly performed, for 
clearing or approving people for par- 
ticipation in fitness programmes and 
amateur sports. Frequently this in- 
cludes a brief history, limited physical 
examination, and more frequently 
nowadays, a resting electrocardio- 
gram (ECG). This can be conducted 
through a company occupational health 
service or by personal physician. Exer- 
cise testing is gaining increased pop- 
ularity, is frequently added on to medi- 
cal clearance procedures, and is 
being conducted in both medical and 
non-medical situations. In those pro- 
grammes where it is being used it Is 
generally offered to all participants 
once medically cleared. Guidelines 
are currently under development 
in Canada and the United States re- 
garding exercise testing, since there 
is a marked increase in commercial, 
non-profit, and licensed health pro- 
fessional offerings of these services. 

It should be noted that sophisticated 
or monitored (relatively costly) exer- 
cise testing is not required for most 
people entering a fitness programme. 
It is merely a useful tool when applied 
properly. More simple field tests, such 
as Cooper’s 12 minute or 1.5 mile 
walk/jog/run, or Recreation Canada’s 
“Canadian Home Fitness Test”’ cur- 
rently under development by Drs. 
Bailey and Shephard, may be more 
appropriate adjuncts to entry Into fit- 
ness programmes. The Canadian Home 
Fitness Test is readily applicable to 
employee fitness programmes onan 
individual or mass test, low cost 
basis, and appears suitable for giving 
estimates of current endurance fit- 
ness as a potentially useful motiva- 
tional tool. 


4, HEALTH ASSESSMENT=—More exten- 
sive one-time or periodic health evalu- 
ations are frequently utilized, gener- 
ally for selected groups in certain 
businesses and governmental agen- 
cies. An employee fitness programme 
should not be used as an excuse to 
do more than the “‘exercise-specific”’ 
medical evaluation. Rather, such cost- 
ly evaluations require policy decisions 
of a different order, and is mentioned 
here only to identify the difference. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMME ROLES FOR 
HEALTH PROFESSIONALS 


As you are well aware, rehabilitation and 
remedial programmes are utilized by 
compensation boards, employer and em- 
ployee groups, and community health 
care organizations. Employee physical 
fitness facilities and programmes can 
expand their range of opportunities 

to develop programmes for the handi- 
capped employees, coronary and other 
cardiac disease employees, remedial 
candidates (such as post-injury and post- 
illness return to work). It is beyond the 
scope of this presentation to consider de- 
tails of health professional involvement 

in these areas. 


CONCLUSION 


Several approaches can be utilized for 
health professional involvement in em- 
ployee physical fitness programmes. 

A spectrum of entry procedures were 
considered, the choice of which is based 
on needs and limitations in different si- 
tuations, as well as mutual agreement by 
employer, employees, and health pro- 
fessionals. Simple methods of entry into 
such programmes can be utilized, and 
indeed complement the rapidly emerg- 
ing field of “exercise management or 
leadership’ whose fitness programme 
techniques have the poorly conditioned 
adults foremost in mind. The overall 
objective must remain paramount: for 
health reasons people must become 
and remain regularly physically active, 
and hopefully physically fit. 
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THE LEGAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF INSTITUTING EMPLOYEE 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
PROGRAMMES 


INTRODUCTION 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


When | was asked to consider present- 
ing a paper to a plenary session of this 
Conference, | took one look at my waist- 
line and my immediate reaction was to 
nominate the thinnest lawyer on my staff, 
but my wife encouraged me to come to 
this Conference and present the ‘‘before”’ 
programme look. 

It was under these circumstances that 
| accepted the invitation to come and 
spend a few minutes with you. My paper 
is entitled ‘The Legal Implications of In- 
stituting Employee Physical Fitness Pro- 
grammes”. Yesterday you were apprised 
of the medical, physiological and psy- 
chosocial implications of physical activ- 
ity. | assure you that the few minutes 
that | will spend with you will not replace 
the necessity of further consultations 
with, your legal counsel, your insurance 
representative or officials of your local 
Compensation Board. 

It is perhaps appropriate just before 
the nutritional break that | give you, as an 
appetizer, some legal food for thought 
respecting the considerations you should 
take into account before adopting or 
accepting a physical fitness programme. 
lassume the employers or supervisory 
staff are to be included in such a pro- 
gramme notwithstanding the title of this 
Conference. | might suggest that per- 
haps desk people like myself require 
such a programme at least as much 
as any category. 


LEGAL STATUS 


As a prelude to dealing with factual situa- 
tions that might occur in the establish- 
ment of a physical fitness programme, | 
would like to discuss with you the two 
basic legal positions in which a person 
may find himself if he is injured while 
participating in such a programme. These 
two positions and how they are deter- 
mined, together with the legal incidents 
that flow therefrom, are the crux of this 
paper. 

It appears to me that the question to 
be answered is whether or not the injury 
arose out of and in the course of his 
employment. If the injury did in fact arise 


out of and in the course of such a per- 
son’s employment, then such injury and 
compensation therefore would be cov- 
ered under the applicable Workmen’s 
Compensation Statute. If the injury did 
not arise out of and in the course of 
that employee’s employment, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Statute would not 
apply. 

There may well be, where persons 
are injured under these circumstances, 
a question as to whether or not certain 
insurance policies cover this situation. 
| don’t intend to elaborate on this area 
but it is something you should consider 
in your future deliberations on this sub- 
ject. 

If the injury did not arise out of and in 
the course of his employment, the injured 
person’s rights would rest solely upon 
whether or not there was a contractual or 
tortious liability incurred by a third party. 
The third party could be the employer, his 
servants or agents. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
STATUTES 


| have referred earlier to the phrase 
“arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment”’ with respect to the determi- 
nation of the legal position or status of 
a person injured while participating ina 
physical fitness programme. This phrase 
is found in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Statutes of nine provinces and in the 
Ordinances of the Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories. This identi- 
cal phrase is also included in the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Compensation Act. In 
Quebec, the phrase appears ina slightly 
modified form in that it reads “‘arising 
out of or in the course of the work in any 
employment”. 

As probably many of you are aware, 
the compensation to which a workman 
is entitled under a compensation stat- 
ute takes the place of his right of action, 
and he may not sue his employer in 
court for damages for an injury received 
inthe course of his employment. Where 
the liabilities of third parties are involved, 
the workman may elect to take action 
against such parties or to claim compen- 
sation from the Board. 


In the event of the workman's election 
to take compensation, the Board is sub- 
rogated to the rights of the workman or 
his dependants. 

While the statutes may vary from prov- 
ince to province in some particulars, 
the main principles are the same; all the 
provincial legislation has been modelled 
on the Ontario statute. 

The Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act provides for payment of com- 
pensation, etc. to employees of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. The general prin- 
ciple of this law is, that compensation 
benefits payable to an employee of 
the Crown are to be the same as those 
provided for employees employed in 
private industry, under the workman’s 
compensation law of the province in 
which the employee is usually employed. 


THIRD PARTY LIABILITY 


Assuming for the moment (and | will delve 
into the legal niceties of this point later 
on inthis paper) that a person is injured 
during a physical fitness programme or 
as a result thereof when such injury did 
not arise out of and in the course of his 
employment. In such a situation, what 
are his rights to recover for the injury suf- 
fered? If his injury is due to his own neg- 
ligence or there is no negligence (act of 
God, inevitable accident), he would have 
no right to Workmen’s Compensation 

and he would have no rights against a 
third party. His only entitlements would 
be derived from the utilization of accumu- 
lated sick leave with pay, the utilization 

of his medicare benefits and existing gov- 
ernment or private hospitalization plans. 
In addition, he may have his own disabil- 
ity insurance coverage or may be cov- 
ered under a group plan. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is essential that such 
insurance is not restricted to injuries aris- 
ing out of employment. | have not 

had the opportunity to study the nature 

of group or individual insurance cov- 
erage, but it is a point for you to consider 
in any future deliberations respecting 

the institution or acceptability of a physi- 
cal fitness programme. 


Ifa person’s injury under these circum- 
stances was due to the negligence of 
an employer, his servants or agents, such 
injury as might have been caused by 
inadequate or faulty equipment or ac- 
commodation, then that person should 
have a right of recovery against such 
employer, his servants or agents for the 
damages that resulted from the injury. 

Perhaps at this point | should mention 
the settled legal conditions upon whicha 
person may recover in tort or negligence 
actions. Before a person can be found 
negligent in any circumstances, there 
must be established the existence of 
(1) a duty of care owed by the defendant 

to the plaintiff; 

(2) breach of that duty by the defendant 
which legally causes harm to the 
plaintiff; 

(3) consequent damage to the plaintiff. 
There was within our legal system a 
distinction respecting the degree of care 

that a person owed to another person, 

where in one case the person owing the 
duty received some consideration or 

benefit either directly or indirectly from 
the person to whom the duty was owed. 

This categorization of degree of care was 

Classified into the following three cate- 

gories: 

(1) the degree of care owed to a licensee; 

(2) the degree of care owed to an invitee; 

(3) the degree of care owed to a tres- 
passer. 

It is the writer’s understanding that 
under our present legal system there no 
longer exists such a distinction between 
(1) and (2). The only recognized dis- 
tinctions that remain in our system are that 
of the degree of care owed by a rescuer 
to the person being rescued, and the de- 
gree of care owed to a trespasser by the 
owner of the property being trespassed. 

In other words, to put the position in 
context, the situation is that if an em- 
ployer voluntarily and without any obliga- 
tion of any kind permits persons with- 
out reward to use recreation space and 
facilities as opposed to either charg- 
ing for such space and facilities, or be- 
ing under any obligation to do so, the 
standard of care required towards the 
persons using same is now under the 
law the same standard. That standard 


is the test of what would be expected 
of a reasonable man under the circum- 
Sialices: 

The test of a reasonable man in neg- 
ligence actions was furnished in the 
1850's by Baron Alderson in Blyth v. Bir- 
mingham Water Works case (1856) 17 
Ex. 781 at p. 784 where he said: 

“Negligence is the omission to do 

something which a reasonable man, 

guided upon those considerations 
which ordinarily regulate the conduct 
of human affairs, would do, or doing 
something which a prudent and rea- 
sonable man would not do.” 


THE DETERMINATION 
OF LEGAL STATUS 


A few minutes ago | pointed out that the 
crux of this paper can be reduced to the 
legal position of a party when he suffers 
an injury while participating in a physical 
exercise programme. | also mentioned 
that the determination of that position 
was included in that question. | have at- 
tempted to elaborate on the two pos- 
sible legal positions but until now | have 
purposely avoided discussing the basis 
upon which that position is determined. 
Before | discuss the leading Canadian 
case respecting a determination of the 
legal position of an injured employee, 
perhaps you will permit me to mention an 
English case and an Australian case in 
chronological order of their appearance 
in legal jurisprudence. The first case 
was dealt with by the House of Lords and 
is cited as St. Helen’s Colliery Co. Ltd. 
v. Hewitson [1924] A.C. 59. This case in- 
volved a question as to whether the ac- 
cident in question arose out of the work- 
er’s employment. In that case the Judge 
summed up the status of the law at that 
time as follows: 
“The employment may be for some 
defined manual work, say, hewing 
coal, but the accident need not arise 
when the man is actually using his 
pick. He may be going down in the cage. 
He may be resting between shifts, he 
may be taking a meal. He may be mere- 
ly standing by waiting for the next 
job. All these and such as these, are 
not ‘‘the employment” but are inci- 
dental to the employment. The man is 
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in the course of his employment, is 
engaged in his employment in all such 
cases. They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 


COMMENT 
One might say that employees also serve 
who only exercise. 


The second case is an Australian case, 
Davidson v. Mould (1944) 69 C.L.R. 96. 

In that case Chief Justice Latham, at 
p. 105, summed up the law as follows: 

“Il think that if a worker is using part of 

his employer's premises for his own 

purposes during a rest period, it is 
immaterial, in this connection, whether 
he is doing so by the mere permission 
of his employer or in the exercise ofa 
legal right conferred by the contract of 
employment... If the terms of the con- 
tract of employment provide that the 
worker, during the course of this work- 
ing day, may cease work for one or 
more short periods for the purposes of 
resting or refreshing himself... itis 

to say the least of it, possible to regard 

him as being in the course of his em- 

ployment.” 

These cases illustrate the principle that 
in order to be acting in the course of em- 
ployment one does not necessarily at 
the particular point in time an injury is 
suffered have to be performing a specific 
function for his employer. He may be 
lighting a cigarette, taking a coffee break, 
taking an elevator up to his place of work 
or looking out a window. In these situa- 
tions and while on the employer’s prem- 
ises and within normal working hours, 
courts have found that any such injury 
did in fact arise out of and in the course 
of the employee’s employment and there- 
fore Workmen’s Compensation would 


apply. 


LEADING CANADIAN CASE 


| think it appropriate at this time to spend 
the balance of this period taking a look 
at the leading Canadian decision in this 
area. The leading case is the Workmen's 
Compensation Board v CPR and Noel! 
(1952) 2 S.C.R. 359. This is a Supreme 
Court of Canada decision and therefore, 
unless distinguished on the facts, is 
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binding upon all Canadian courts and 
has strong persuasive influence on ad- 
ministrative tribunals. 

The employee in question in this case 
was a summer employee engaged as a 
waitress in the CPR Hotel at St. Andrew's, 
New Brunswick. In that capacity she was 
to perform such work as the company 
might appoint. She received meals on the 
company’s premises and she was en- 
titled to sleeping accommodation that 
was assigned to her. She was not to be 
off duty without the permission of the 
head of the Department. She was re- 
stricted to certain places on the grounds 
of the Hotel. She was given oral permis- 
sion to use a jetty and three floats for 
swimming, as well as the golf course and 
tennis court, Subject to guest privileges. 
The use of the swimming privileges were 
free. In June of 1949, while off duty, she 
proceeded to a swimming place about 
Yo mile from the Hotel following com- 
pletion of her duties at the conclusion of 
breakfast. She dove off the jetty into two 
or three feet of muddy water. She struck 
bottom and suffered serious injuries. The 
prime question put before the court was 
whether the accident to Miss Noell arose 
out of and in the course of her employ- 
ment under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of New Brunswick. 

The court found that under the cir- 
cumstances, the accident did not arise 
out of and in the course of her employ- 
ment. Mr. Justice Rand, in his Decision, 
mentioned the difficulty with the inter- 
pretation of this phrase. He said it was 
particularly hard to interpret in respect of 
activities which are not related directly 
to the work. He indicated the difficulty in 
making a decision when an employee is 
on the employer’s premises and is not at 
the moment actually furthering the em- 
ployer’s work or interest. Mr. Justice 
Rand mentions cases where a workman 
straightens himself up fora momentary 
rest, eats his lunch at his workbench, 
where a domestic servant could be con- 
ceived to be on duty while on the prem- 
ises notwithstanding that she is not ac- 
tually doing work. He found that Miss 
Noell was not actually performing her 
duties as a waitress nor entering upon or 
departing from her place of work. He felt 
that the privilege of swimming and the 


utilization of that privilege by Miss Noell 
was not an incident of her work. He felt 
that in order to bring Miss Noell under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Statute, 
she must have been either carrying out a 
duty under the coercion of her contract of 
employment or in an exercise of conduct 
that is intimately involved as an incident 
of employment. On balance, he felt that 
the act of diving off the jetty was not an 
incident of work but severed from it. 

This case has been distinguished ina 
number of subsequent decisions and | 
believe some of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Boards, particularly in British 
Columbia, are reluctant to follow it. 

To place this case in context of this 
Conference, let's assume for the moment 
that an employer provides facilities and 
equipment on his premises for the pur- 
pose of employees engaging in physical 
exercises during the noon hour break. 
The use of such facilities and equipment 
by employees Is purely on a voluntary 
basis. Would Workmen's Compensation 
apply inthe light of the Noell case? I think 
it would be very difficult to predict a 
court's decision on this matter, but |am 
inclined to the view that the court would 
well find that an injury suffered by such 
an employee did not arise out of and in 
the course of his employment. If the situa- 
tion was slightly changed, that Is if an 
employee was exercising on an optional 
basis during coffee breaks, a period for 
which he would be paid, then | think the 
decision would be in favour of compen- 
sation. The line of distinction is a fine 
one. | suppose if you wished to ensure 
that compensation were to apply, you 
would insist that the exercises take place 
on the employer’s premises and within a 
time period for which the employee is 
being paid. If you did not wish compen- 
sation to apply, one would remove the 
exercises off the employer’s premises 
and definitely ensure that the exercises 
did not take place within normal working 
hours. 


SUMMARY 


In summary | wish again to remind you 
that the main question to be answered 
respecting physical fitness programmes 
is, what is the legal position of an em- 
ployee if he is injured during such exer- 
cises or as a result thereof? Or, to put it 
another way, is the injury subject to 
Workmen’s Compensation or is it not? 

| suggest that the factors to be con- 
sidered by you, the courts and adminis- 
trative tribunals in making this decision 
are the following: 

(a) whether the injury occurred on the 
premises of the employer; 

(b) whether it occurred in the process of 
doing something for the benefit of 
the employer; 

(c) whether it occurred in the course of 
action taken in response to Instruc- 
tions from the employer: 

(d) whether it occurred in the course of 
using equipment or materials sup- 
plied by the employer; 

(e) whether it occurred in the course of 
receiving payment or other consider- 
ation from the employer; 

(f) whether the risk to which the em- 
ployee was exposed was the same as 
the risk to which he is exposed in the 
normal course of production; 

| have purposely not alluded to the 
legal contractual implications in em- 
ployer-employee labour contracts but 
lam sure there are some to be consider- 
ed in the light of the situation | have 
outlined. 

Thank you for your attention and | hope 
| have been of some assistance to you in 
your deliberations. | also wish to thank 
the Conference organizers for the invita- 
tion which they have extended to me. 


APPENDIX 

CANADIAN WORKMEN'S 

COMPENSATION ACTS 

1. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
R.S.A. 1970; c. B97; 

2. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
R.9.B.C. 1960: c. 413; 

3. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
R.S.M. 1970; c. W-200; 

4, The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Ras Om O7 Os G. 505° 

5. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Ros INeDe 1 I52, C7250" 

6. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
©: Nfld: 1962, No. 32; 

7. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Reo NS 1967, 0,043; 

8. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Rio-o. 1965, C283; 

9. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Rion eaael Un en Ii ase 

10. Workmen’s Compensation Ordi- 
Nances Val ClO 73 (3rd session), 
Bill 35; 

11. Workmen’s Compensation Ordi- 
nances; N.W.T.O. 1967 (1st Session), 
Cree: 

12. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Reo. Q21964 67159. 
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M.R.AI.C. University of Manitoba; joined 
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De 


EMPLOYEE PHYSICAL 
FITNESS FACILITIES 


My task is to talk about physical fitness. 

| will try to illustrate the very simplest 
facilities, such as package showers ina 
basement space, on through to the more 
elaborate facilities such as complete 
buildings. 

| would like to talk about roof and 
basement spaces which may be utilized 
to accommodate various programmes. 
| thought | would start off with the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, specifically the air 
rights over the parking garage at the rear 
of the building. We suggested to private 
clients that we should install a health 
centre in this space. Included in the facil- 
ities were Squash courts, swimming pool, 
health facilities as well as a clinic for 
preventive medicine. 

The proposed Chateau Health Centre, 
located in the built-up area illustrates that 
physical fitness facilities do not neces- 
sarily have to be “‘in-house”’ but should 
be nearby for easy access by users. 

A further example might be the school 
across the street froma plant being 
rented from the local School Board. 

The next illustration is the St. Colum- 
ban’s Parochial Hall in Cornwall which 
has an auditorium-gymnasium, bowling 
alley and the usual facilities such as 
crafts and games rooms. We omitted to 
include any stress testing facilities. The 
proximity of cars to a building is impor- 
tant. | believe cars should be parked ina 
more remote location not only for aes- 
thetic reasons but to encourage some 
walking from the parking lot to the 
building. 

In the case of a Fire Hall-Tourist Bu- 
reau for the Corporation of the City of 
Ottawa, it was suggested that the trees in 
the existing gulley be removed and the 
gulley filled to facilitate the exiting of 
fire engines. By replanning the site we 
retained the mature trees. We not only 
saved money but provided a picnic area 
for the adjacent Tourist Bureau. 

St. Mary's College, Brockville, was an 
addition to an existing school. The pro- 
ject included residence, auditorium and 
a separate gymnasium. Schools now are 
encouraging more individual sport activ- 
ities, such as tennis, canoeing and jog- 
ging. On this very large tract of land, | 
believe we lost the opportunity to incor- 
porate exercise trails, orienteering, and 


jogging facilities. Exercise trails can be 
provided with stations for various physi- 
cal activities such as, knee touching, 
chin-ups. These trails could be used 
during the winter season for cross coun- 
try skiing. A few lights would allow the 
trails to be used after dark. 

Illustrated on the map of Ottawa are a 
number of bicycle paths and trails which 
have been developed by the National 
Capital Commission. Employees jogging 
to work or users of bicycles would require 
shower facilities at their place of work in 
order to freshen up before starting the 
day’s activities. The minimum facilities 
would be a standard package shower, 
probably located in an unused basement 
space. 

An example of basement space being 
well utilized is the New York Life Building 
in New York. They have converted the 
fifth basement storage area into a jogging 
track, provided a package shower and 
shelving for the user’s personal equip- 
ment. 

The first size of facility would be a very 
small room probably 20’ x 20’ to facilitate 
“circuit training’. An illustration of this 
would be Western Telephone of New 
York where bikes and treadmills are 
used as the basic equipment. This limited 
space requires more organized activities 
such as an appointment schedule and 
individual programmes. They have pro- 
vided minimum lockers, built-in showers 
and provide gym suits for their top exec- 
utives to work out in. 

The next example is the Exxon Cor- 
poration which illustrates the ultimate in 
specialized equipment, including elec- 
tronic counters and timers. The ‘‘circuit 
training’ starts with the medicine ball 
being thrown against the backstop which 
automatically counts and times the ac- 
tion. The top executives of Exxon work 
out ina prescribed pattern on individual 
basis, being observed by the attendants 
in charge of the facilities. Mirrors were 
used extensively throughout the prem- 
ises. The skipping and treadmill for jog- 
ging were completely programmed ona 
highly individual basis. Small individual 
lockers for personal items and running 
shoes were provided, all clothing being 
provided and laundered ona daily basis. 


The next room probably required in the 
sequence would be a fitness testing 
room. This could be a very small space, 
probably 10’ x 15’ perhaps with a bicycle, 
treadmill and testing equipment. This is 
probably one of the most important facil- 
ities, particularly from the point of view 
of motivation. A stress testing facility 
could stimulate employees into physical 
fitness activity. 

An example of basement space being 
used is the Brooke Claxton Building oc- 
cupied by the Department of Health and 
Welfare at Tunney’s Pasture, Ottawa. 
The former storage space approximately 
50’ x 50’ has been converted to a ‘‘fitness 
training” room for exercise and jogging. 
Various types of motivations have been 
utilized such as the clock numerals being 
replaced by the letters spelling out 
“think fitness’’. A few package showers 
and changing area have been located 
nearby. | understand this was done for 
about $5,000.00 for the building and 
$5,000.00 for equipment. 

The next size of facility would be a 
space of about 50’ x 100’ which would 
more readily receive a jogging track. An 
example of this is the basement space 
under the cafeteria at Confederation 
Heights, Ottawa. This facility would re- 
quire carpetting on the floors, painting of 
existing walls and providing light and 
good ventilation. | understand that the 
installation was completed for about 
$60,000.00. 

The Edeka Company facilities in Ham- 
burg are an excellent example of good 
utilization of small space. A two storey 
height has been provided for badminton 
and volleyball while the side spaces on 
the lower and mezzanine levels have 
been well utilized with wall bars, bikes, 
treadmills and exercise equipment. Min- 
imum sized lockers are provided and the 
utilization of a unique shower system. 
The multi-nozzled shower is adjacent to 
a large tub similar to a whirlpool in which 
employees may relax. 

An example of a complete physical 
fitness and recreation facility for em- 
ployees would be the training centre for 
the Xerox Corporation in Leesburg, 
Virginia. The teaching-housing building 
Caps out the hillside and architecturally 


is very good. An aerial view would show 
the adjacent gymnasium facility including 
tennis courts, swimming pools and trails. 
The fitness-recreation building appears 
to have been designed to augment the 
main building in the country setting and 
the form of the building is reminiscent 

of grain silos. 

This preconceived concept seems to 
have had an adverse effect on the interior 
of the building. ‘Form follows function”, 
should be utilized in the design of all 
buildings. The beautiful glu-lam struc- 
ture, | believe, should have been ex- 
pressed on the outside of the building so 
that the users would not have the hazard 
of running into the columns. A similar 
criticism might be found for the floor 
mounted enclosed air conditioning units, 
another hazard has been incorporated 
with floor mounted supports for the bas- 
ketball backstops. The glu-lam structure 
terminating in the middle of the main 
gymnasium does not free the space for 
all of the activities that could be carried 
out in such an installation. | believe that 
the users did not have sufficient input 
during the planning stage. 

The Y.M.-Y.W.C.A. Building on Argyle 
Street, Ottawa was designed a few years 
ago. It was the first combined Y.M.- 
Y.W.C.A. in Canada. The residential 
tower is occupied on the lower floor by 
married couples, the men’s residence in 
the middle portion of the building and the 
women on the upper eight floors. 

Because of the male and female floor 
separation the elevator controls allowed 
the equipment to be either used sepa- 
rately or keyed for common service. The 
stairs became fire exits and did not en- 
courage walking between various levels. 

The first illustration shows the entrance 
foyer and lounge where all of the building 
activities were to be immediately dis- 
played. The space was to come alive with 
illustrations not only of physical activities 
but varied programmes within the ‘‘Y”’ 
Certain portions of the nearby cafeteria 
were to flow into this space. 


Control in buildings is important. One 
person stationed in the lobby of the 
Y.M.-Y.W.C.A. can operate not only the 
hotel function but supervise the entire 
flow pattern. This control desk overlooks 
the elevator lobby, main stair to the multi- 
purpose area on the second level, stair 
entrances from the basement parking 
garage, the nearby cafeteria and the cor- 
ridor leading to the rear of the building 
into the physical department. 

The double gymnasium has glazed 
concrete block on the wall, wood floors 
with equipment inserts, basketball back- 
stops Suspended from the ceiling in both 
directions. The gymnasium can be di- 
vided in half with a simple net curtain 
across the midpoint. 

The gallery is rarely used and is ques- 
tionable in terms of usage of space. Most 
people prefer to participate in the various 
activities. 

The health club area and the locker 
system used at the “Y”’ is a small individ- 
ual locker for personal use and the large 
full locker while you are using the facil- 
ities. The gymnasium has been placed 
on an upper level. It was decided that the 
swimming pool should be on the same 
level as the lockers in order to avoid wet 
stairs. This also allowed horizontal flow 
and control through the showers through 
to the swimming pool area. There are the 
usual facilities such as, massage area, 
steam room, exercise area, weight lifting 
room. 

Inthe swimming pool, windows were 
incorporated to give a more pleasant 
environment. There was considerable 
debate whether these windows would 
interfere with the teaching programme. 
When the pool is divided into small sec- 
tions, light refraction is not a problem. 
The lifeguard station should be located 
between the windows and the pool in 
order to provide proper supervision. 

The gallery has been converted to 
stress testing rooms and offices. 

Next is the Ottawa Public Library, on 
Metcalfe and Laurier and represents an 
issue of how handicapped people should 
be considered in the use of buildings. 
The wheelchair users should have full 
access to all facilities. There is some 
debate whether they have to utilize the 
main routes of access. Consideration 
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should be given to the handicapped in 
the programmes, in terms of rehabilita- 
tion of employees such as a man who has 
a broken leg. He should have access to 
the facilities to allow a more speedy 
recovery. 

Consider the coffee break, it may be 
that the facilities should be somewhat 
remote from the place of work to encour- 
age some walking as a form of physical 
and psychological relief. 

| had hoped to illustrate the method of 
installing a running track on the roof of 
buildings. The Cambridge Club of the 
Four Seasons Hotel has a very good 
example of this type of installation. We 
had proposed one for the Y.M.-Y.W.C.A. 
building. It was decided not to placea 
track in the gymnasium as it interfered 
with too many of the various games such 
as basketball and badminton. 

| had also hoped to illustrate the 
Toronto City Hall, one of the finest build- 
ings in Canada, constructed by the peo- 
ple of Toronto with a great deal of cour- 
age and foresight. 

The Finnish architect, Ravell, who won 
the World Competition for the building, 
died of a heart attack during the con- 
struction and did not see his greatest 
building completed. Perhaps less stress 
in his lifestyle might have allowed him to 
see his greatest achievement completed. 

As an architect in private practice, | 
would like to suggest that this National 
Conference on Employee Fitness gives 
us the opportunity to improve the life 
style of the Canadian people. | recom- 
mend that we do not miss this oppor- 
tunity. 


Editor's Note: 
Slides accompanied this presentation. 
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B.Sc., M.Sc. in Recreation Management, 
University of Oregon; postgraduate and 
research work in exercise testing and 
training for the prevention and treatment 
of coronary heart disease; Certified In- 
dustrial Recreation Administrator; Board 
of Directors of National Jogging Asso- 
ciation; presently; Manager, Physical Fit- 
ness and Recreation, Xerox Corporation, 
Virginia. 


PROGRAMME 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Good morning ladies and gentlemen. 
Itis a pleasure to be here in Ottawa to 
speak at the National Conference on Em- 
ployee Physical Fitness. Today, | will 
speak on the aspects of programme and 
administration as it relates to industrial 
physical fitness. 


ULTIMATE GOAL 


In Canadian industry, the ultimate goal is 
to provide optimum physical and mental 
fitness for all employees. This task of 
providing fitness must start with each one 
of you attending this conference. The 
knowledge learned here must be taken 
back to your respective corporations or 
businesses. Through proper programme 
and administrative development, this 
goal can be achieved for all. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS CONCEPT 


The first concept is what! call an idea. 
Some one person or group of people in 
the corporation must come up with the 
idea of physical fitness. The idea could 
start with interested people in the per- 
sonnel or planning departments or 
maybe could evolve from labourers, 
manufacturers or researchers; or maybe 
secretaries, middle or upper manage- 
ment or executives. 

Now that the idea of a physical fitness 
programme has evolved, it must be so/d 
on its own merits. The following concepts 
should be addressed when selling a 
physical fitness programme: 

(a) Risk factors involving health and 
medicine. 

(b) Physical fitness statistics showing 
preventive medicine and fitness is 
good for people. 

(c) Research describing how corpora- 
tions benefit from physical fitness. 

It is already known how physical fit- 

ness benefits the employees. This 

research should include examples of 

studies showing that from having 

physical fitness within corporations 

that there will be: 

1. An increase in morale and in 
productivity; 

2. Less absenteeism and employee 
turnover. 


(d) Dollar value placed on an executive 
or management person of a corpora- 
tion versus the cost of replacing 
either after he or she dies froma 
heart attack. For example, let us talk 
about an executive that makes 
$100,000.00 per year and comes from 
a corporation that provides its peo- 
ple with good medical, retirement, 
insurance, profit sharing and other 
benefits. If this person dies froma 
heart attack, the corporation will not 
only lose the wealth of knowledge 
that they have instilled in him, but 
they will lose somewhere between 
$500,000 dollars to approximately 
one million dollars. This money not 
only includes salary and the above 
benefits, but also includes finances 
for bringing in another executive. If he 
or she is from outside the company, 
relocation benefits would also be 
included. 


PERSONNEL AND SUPERVISION 


The planning of any programme should 
include personnel and supervision. It 
must be determined what people are go- 
ing to be served throughout the physical 
fitness programme. Are they going to be 
executives only, or is management going 
to be included? Will the programme be 
for males or females or co-recreational? 
What about children and families? These 
are all decisions that have to be made. 

In regard to the administration, there 
are several questions. Who is going to 
make the selection of the physical fitness 
specialist? Or exercise physiologist? 
Under whose department will this person 
fall? The medical, personnel or employee 
benefits department? Or will it be the 
research or marketing department? Is the 
fitness person to be hired, trained or 
untrained? Will a degree be required? 

If so, is the degree going to be required 
in physical fitness, recreation, exercise 
physiology or health? Will the person be 
male or female? 


PROGRAMME STRUCTURE 

Several concepts should be given con- 
sideration under programme structure. 
Included are costs and fees, activities, 
equipment and facility layout and hours 
of operation. 
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COSTS AND FEES 


Is the corporation going to subsidize the 
fitness programme or is it going to be 
free to the employees? If the employee is 
going to pay a fee, what will it be? In 
Rochester, New York, Xerox employees 
enrolled in the employee fitness pro- 
gramme pay seven dollars per quarter 
which covers registration and towel fees. 
The Xerox Executive Fitness Programme 
participants, also in Rochester, are 
charged $150.00 per year which includes 
a personalized programme as well asa 
cardiovascular exercise test. It must be 
remembered that the best financed facil- 
ity does not mean the programme will be 
good. It depends wholly on the profes- 
sionals running the programme. 


ACTIVITIES 


Are the fitness activities going to be 
supervised or unsupervised by fitness 
staff? Will the fitness programmes be 
organized or will they be unorganized? 
Some corporations just provide the fit- 
ness room with equipment and no super- 
vision where others provide the room and 
equipment with a very personalized pro- 
gramme for all participants. 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITY LAYOUT 


The fitness specialist should be con- 
sulted prior to the planning of the facility 
to get his or her expertise in design, 
equipment and functional use of the 
facility. 


HOURS OF OPERATION 


The hours of operation of a fitness pro- 
gramme should be of primary considera- 
tion and will depend on the fitness staff 
as well as company work hours. It must 
be decided whether the fitness facility 
should be open before, during of after 
work. Also, noon hours, weekends and 
holidays must be considered. In the 
Xerox employee fitness programme in 
Webster, New York, employees may 
workout either at noon or after work 
depending upon their work schedules. 

In the Executive Fitness Programme, par- 
ticipants workout at a time during the 
workday convenient to both the executive 
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and fitness specialists. However, stu- 
dents at the Xerox International Center 
for Training and Management Develop- 
ment in Leesburg, Virginia, workout at 
noon, evenings and weekends. 


PROGRAMME CONTINUUM 


It is important to note that a fitness pro- 
gramme can be very unorganized and 
can begin with the simplest fitness con- 
cepts. It does not necessarily have to 
start at work. To begin with, a person has 
to be educated and motivated on fitness. 
One of the first ways that one becomes 
educated about fitness is by reading 
periodicals, newspapers and/or text- 
books. The availability of brochures put 
out by insurance corporations and med- 
ical groups also educate people as does 
the media (television and radio). The 
President's Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports puts ona thirty second spot 
announcement over television. Other 
programmes, such as Sixty Minutes, may 
show programmes on exercise and heart 
disease. 

Once an individual grasps the concept 
of fitness, he or she will find that they do 
not have to go out and buy the best 
equipment or join the most elaborate 
facility. One can start at home by using a 
spare room where he or she can run-in- 
place, pedal a bicycle ergometer or walk 
up and down the stairs for fitness. People 
will find that they can walk or jog around 
the neighborhood or even bicycle as well 
as jump rope. While still in the neighbor- 
hood, one can locate the neighborhood 
fitness facilities. Included might be the 
Catholic Youth Organization, Jewish 
Community Center, YMCA, YWCA or 
even the local Park and Recreation 
Center. On one’s way to work, he or she 
may wish to ice skate if near a canal or 
even walk briskly, jog or bicycle. On the 
lunch hour, one can ride a bicycle or jog. 
If stairs are available one can climb them 
for fitness or go outside and walk around 
the building. 

Even the simplest space could be con- 
verted to a fitness facility and showers 
could be installed as well as a circuit 
trainer and treadmill. A fitness area such 
as the one | just described was imple- 
mented at our Xerox facility in Dallas, 
Wexas: 


The more advanced programmes are 
becoming co-educational with group 
involvement in aerobic exercises and 
jogging. After the jogging, an isotonic 
weight workout on a circuit trainer is 
done for muscle tone and flexibility. The 
bicycle ergometer is also used. In the 
metropolitan areas the large corporations 
are incorporating personalized fitness 
programmes which are a one-on-one 
relationship—examples include: Mobil 
Oil in New York City, Preventive Medical 
Center in Palo Alto, California and the 
Fitness Institute in Toronto. Today, there 
are still very few corporations throughout 
Canada and the United States which 
actually provide cardio-vascular exercise 
testing in-house. At Xerox Square in 
Rochester, New York, prior to any exec- 
utive going into a fitness programme, the 
participant is given a cardiovascular 
exercise test while on the treadmill. The 
most sophisticated industrial fitness pro- 
gramme is Exxon Corporation in New 
York City, where a full time cardiologist, 
M.D., two exercise physiologists, Ph.D.’s 
and physical fitness specialists run the 
company fitness programme. The results 
are tabulated and put on a computer for 
research purposes. The following photos 
are examples of Xerox fitness facilities 
or programmes: 


PHOTO +1 -—Xerox International Center 
for Training and Manage- 
ment Development Fitness 
and Recreation Center 
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PHOTO #2-Exercise Testing on Tread- 
mill 


PHOTO #3-—Executive Physical Fitness 
Programme 


PHOTO #4-—Employee Physical Fitness 
Programme 
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MOTIVATION/COMMUNICATION 


Before a fitness programme in any Cor- 
poration can start, employees, especially 
top management, have to be motivated 
on all aspects of physical fitness. Other- 
wise, the physical fitness programme is 
not going to get off the ground. Pro- 
grammes can be promoted by word-of- 
mouth as well as through company flyers, 
posters and newsletters. Seeing the 
results of an individual that has beenina 
fitness programme and what it has done 
for him or her is another way of promot- 
ing the programme. Another motivating 
factor is that of incorporating an awards 
programme involving the use of photos, 
certificates and trophies. Other incentives 
include speakers and films. 

In conclusion, after a physical fitness 
programme has begun the objectives of 
the programme must be studied to see if 
they are being met. If they are, then the 
fitness personnel can build on the 
strengths of the programme and incor- 
porate new ideas. If the objectives are not 
being met, then the programme must be 
re-evaluated and the weaknesses cor- 
rected. 

Again, | would like to say thank you for 
having me here today and | wish you 
much success with your corporate physi- 
cal fitness programmes. 


09 
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WORKSHOPS 


GENERAL WORKSHOPS 


The second day of the conference was 
reserved for workshop discussions. The 
delegates were divided into 18 multi- 
disciplinary (employer, employee and 
health professional) groups and met with 
their workshop leaders to consider the 
various aspects of the subject area, after 
hearing presentations on medical clear- 
ance, legal implications, facilities, pro- 
gramme and administration. The dele- 
gates addressed themselves to all major 
aspects of the issue—employee physical 
fitness. 
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Tuesday Workshop No. 1 


LEADER: Don Bailey, Ph.D., 


Professor of Physical 
Education, 
University of Saskatchewan. 


. Recommended that the Government 


make available several motivational 
packages to be used by industry for the 
purpose of motivating employees 
towards an increased level of physical 
activity. 


. Recommended that industry encour- 


age the Government to continue in ef- 
forts to improve the quality and quan- 
tity of school physical education. 


. Recommended that Government cre- 


ate a central information exchange on 
what various Companies are doing In 
the area of employee fitness, to be 
available as industry and/or employee 
groups become interested. 


. Recommended that a performance 


award scheme for adults be developed 
similar to the fitness award scheme 
for children. 


Tuesday Workshop No. 2 


LEADER: E. W. Banister, Ph.D., 


Department of Kinesiology, 
Simon Fraser University. 


1. The position of the Federal Health 


Minister and his Provincial colleagues 
is paradoxical vis-a-vis the apportion- 
ment of money to preventive schemes, 
(which is essentially what employee 
physical fitness is concerned with) 
only inthe sum of approximately 5% 
of Federal or Provincial Health budg- 
ets, respectively. The statement that 
no federal monies are available to 
encourage industrial schemes is irrec- 
oncilable with present health budget 
disbursements. /t is recommended that 
15-20% of current budgets are di- 
rected to promoting, in every way, in- 
creased industrial fitness schemes, 
facilities and professional staff to the 
limits of cooperation afforded by in- 
dustry and the limits of available funds. 
Simultaneously, retrenchment on pro- 
vision of conventional medical care 
schemes would have to occur. 


. There is a dearth of good data on the 


cost to industry and the economy gen- 
erally of absenteeism due to so-called 
alleviable or preventable sickness— 
the non-specific, hypokinetic or vaso- 
regulatory asthenetic syndromes in 
addition to debilitation-induced acci- 
dents. 


Correspondingly, there is even less 
data concerned with the cost-benefit 
to industry on exercise regimens en- 
couraged within the work-force. 


It is recommended that research 

monies be made available for: 

i) Retrospective analysis of any avail- 
able records in industry over the 
past 25 years which give insight into 
the degree to which the economy 
has suffered from absenteeism, from 
every kind of disease, particularly 
degenerative ones. 


. Industry should not reject its role in 


employee physical fitness schemes out 
of any sense of adopting an unenvia- 
ble “paternalistic posture’. Ithas prime 
qualifications from several points as 


6. /t is recommended that Workers’ Com- 
pensation Boards across the country 
should consider that preventive 
schemes of exercise are good business 
and allocate funds to them as such. 


a motivator in such schemes which 

include: 

i) Money resources; 
ii) Space resources; 
iii) Medical resources (in the case of 

those companies having occupa- 
tional health programmes); 

iv) Continuance of good programmes 
in exercise which have begun and 
carried out throughout school years 
(hopefully). 

. It may be argued that a greater degree 

of health screening and follow up may 

be achieved for the work force in in- 
dustrial employee fitness schemes, 
which embrace a nursing section and 
physician involvement also, than can 
be achieved in episodic visitations toa 
family physician. This is very evident 

in diet and smoking counselling and 

hypertension pharmacological control. 


It is recommended that industry, by 
both individual and participatory- 
group activity, become involved in 
seeking implementation of employee 
fitness training schemes by: 

i) Building and staffing with good 
practical and knowledgeable per- 
sonnel, new facilities; 

ii) Augmenting, as above, existing 
facilities; 

ili) Adopting individually or by group, 
communities of high corresponding 
workers’ density (i.e. communities 
where a major portion of their 
workers come from). 


. Management is presently often ill- 
advised on available literature on the 
potential benefits of schemes, the 
costs of incorporating schemes, the 
types of activities and professional 
personnel most suitable to local con- 
ditions, architectural planning, etc. 

It is recommended that a resource file 
of personnel able to provide simple 
quantitative data bearing on every as- 
pect of implementing industrial em- 
ployee fitness schemes be drawn up 
by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare and that regular updated 
information be circulated to every 
industry in the country regarding the 
extent, site, type and cost-benefit of 
available schemes. 


Tuesday Workshop No. 3 


LEADER: A. Murray Dick, 
Director of Recreation, 
Dominion Foundries and 
Steel Ltd. 


1. It is recommended that Recreation 
Canada provide specific information 
on methods of motivating employees 
ina physical fitness programme. 

2. Recommended that Recreation 
Canada: look into a standards and 
awards system; a programme of family 
involvement; encourage greater phys- 
ical fitness education in schools; in- 
clude nutritional education along with 
physical education; provide the ser- 
vices of a fitness person who could be 
described as a motivator for use by 
individual organizations; and provide a 
publication for interested employee 
groups, on at least a quarterly basis, 
with participating companies supply- 
ing ideas. 

3. Recommended that this conference 
be followed up with regional meetings 
and provincial conferences to involve 
other companies. 

4. Recommended that Recreation 
Canada send out a follow-up letter to 
all delegates for their personal 
opinions. 

5. Recommended that legal implications 
should not retard programmes. 

6. Recommended that Recreation 
Canada investigate that, companies 
may receive tax relief in the provision 
of company physical fitness facilities. 
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Tuesday Workshop No. 4 


LEADER: Ron Ferguson, Ph.D., 
Physical Education Depart- 
ment, 

University of Montreal. 


Given that management of corporations 
or institutions is the decision-making 
body, it should be the first to be motivated 
to establish programmes of physical 
activity for the development of physical 
fitness. An aggressive approach should 
be made to those corporations whose 
interest is manifest by their presence at 
this conference. 
THEREFORE: 
1. The delegates, who are now motivated 
to action, should receive by the end of 
December 1974, a non-official photo- 
stat copy of the major presentations 
given at the conference, in order to 
analyse in the light of this information, 
their respective situations and prepare 
for the development of future pro- 
grammes. 
2. Given the existing link between Partic- 
ipaction Canada and Canadian Cor- 
porate Bodies, regional consultant 
groups should be established, under 
the direction of the former, and sensi- 
tize management to the benefits and 
implications of physical activity pro- 
grammes for their employees. 
—suggested consultants could include 
a social marketing person, physical 
activity specialist, medical resource 
person. 

—role of this group would be to make 
a presentation, on invitation to man- 
agement. 

3. Following this initial contact, and with 
the company agreeing to have its 
situation analyzed, a working group 
composed of company delegates and 
specialist consultants should be 
formed to prepare a final proposal 
for the establishment of a physical 
activity programme for fitness for that 
corporation. 
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_ The consultants would be chosen 


specifically to respond to the needs of 
that particular corporation, e.g. legal, 
medical, labour, human relations, 
programming, evaluation problems. 
This could be performed on a contrac- 
tual basis and sponsored by appro- 
priate government agencies. 

It is foreseen that, in many cases, a 
specialist in physical activity would 
be desirable. 

Expertise of full specialist would in- 
clude liaising in the following areas: 
Physiology of exercise; basic abnor- 
malities of metabolism, circulation, 
skeletal and respiratory systems; hu- 
man behaviour and motivation; busi- 
ness administration; preventive medi- 
cine concepts; and current health 
hazards. 

(These types of integrated training 
programmes are available in some 
areas already). 


Tuesday Workshop No. 5 


LEADER: Jean-Louis Foisy, 
Directeur Général, 
Association des professionnels 
de l’activité physique. 


Considering the concepts of: quality and 
length of life, security of employee, in- 
creased Creativity and productivity, in- 
creased positive attitude, improvement of 
social relations between employees and 
employer, and others, it is important to 
pursue and accelerate initiatives which 
are aimed at the improvement of em- 
ployee physical fitness. 


Recommendations are summarized, thus 


1. Recommended that the federal gov- 
ernment pursue its actions in the area 
of physical fitness for Canadians, and 
one of the most important of these 
actions should be to promote, within 
provincial government jurisdiction, the 
creation of organizations specifically 
responsible for the improvement of 
physical fitness. 

The priorities of these organizations 
would be to: make available all infor- 
mation and promotion related to the 
improvement of physical fitness, en- 
courage local and regional initiatives, 
provoke initiatives, co-ordinate the 
research sector involved in physical 
fitness, be aware of all available re- 
sources and resource people on the 
subject, and others. 


2. Recommended that government action 
(federal and provincial) pursue an 
accelerated physical fitness pro- 
gramme for public service employees 
as well as affiliates. These initiatives 
undoubtedly will influence the private 
SECON. 


3. Recommended that special emphasis 
be given to the employee physical fit- 
ness of teaching personnel (adminis- 
trators, teachers, support staff). The 
advantages of these initiatives are: the 
improvement of physical fitness of 
teaching personnel, the availability of 
facilities, equipment, specialists, 
budget, positive repercussions or 
development of positive attitudes of 
agents intervening directly among 
the employees in training, (this results 
in better physical education pro- 
grammes in terms of quality and quan- 
tity), once the experience gains mo- 
mentum, invitations should possibly be 
made to employees in other activity 
sectors within the same working group 
(policemen, firemen, businessmen, 
housekeepers, etc.) and others. 


4. Recommended that priority be given 
to personnel management in enter- 
prises or organizations with regard to 
employee groups to be served, the 
reason being that the increase of initia- 
tives in physical fitness depends on 
management. 


Tuesday Workshop No. 6 


LEADER: Kathy Gourlie, 
Official Languages Branch, 
Treasury Board Secretariat. 


During the morning, the group made 
some general observations which set the 
framework for the development of rec- 
ommendations or action proposals. Con- 
cern was expressed for the lack of 
awareness in the Canadian population 
of their own level of fitness, the individ- 
ual’s need for fitness programmes and 
information on how to obtain appropriate 
levels of fitness. The lack of opportunity 
for young people to be exposed to fitness 
as a part of a lifestyle in the educational 
curriculum was felt to be a factor leading 
to lack of interest and participation at 

the adult level. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Recommended, to Provincial Gov- 
ernments, that physical fitness pro- 
grammes be made an integral part of 
the school curriculum at the elemen- 
tary, secondary and post secondary 
level. 

2. Recommended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment prepare a special informa- 
tion mailing to all industry (manage- 
ment) labour and/or employee 
organizations to make them aware 
of the need for a physical fitness 
programme, the cost of poor health 
to business and the individual, and 
the benefits accruing from action 
programmes. 


3. Recommended that insurance com- 
panies explore the possibility of 
reduced health insurance premiums 
for participants in recognized pro- 
grammes and companies sponsoring 
same. 

4. Recommended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment carry on with the Olympic 
Lottery concept (perhaps under aegis 
of Participaction) to fund national 
physical fitness programmes of the 
widest scope. 


5. Recommended that management of 
corporations endorse physical fitness 
programmes, encourage participa- 
tion of employees, explore provision 
of facilities (outside, in-house or 
others), and develop and train poten- 
tial leaders through sponsorship of 
a special training course (university, 
community college, adult education). 

6. Recommended that Participaction 
advise television to encourage on- 
the-spot exercise breaks by providing 
a spot exercise demonstration and 
inviting viewer participation. 

7. Recommended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and C.B.C. replace commer- 
cials with programmed exercise 
breaks. 

8. Recommended that the Departments 
of Parks and Recreation or equivalent 
bodies draw up a community inven- 
tory of facilities for physical fitness 
activity, including cost and utilization 
data which would be available to 
industry and individuals. 

9. Recommended that Service Clubs be 
encouraged to support community 
physical fitness projects as part of 
their nationally recommended pro- 
gramme. 

10. Recommended that each employer 
explore available ‘‘on the job’ space 
and facilities which could be readily 
converted for physical fitness activi- 
ties either on a part-time or full-time 
basis, e.g. Conference room, Cafe- 
teria, Training Room, Dead storage 
space, Roof, and Parking Lot. 
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Tuesday Workshop No. 7 


LEADER: Jean Everard, 
Project Officer, 
Canadian Nurses’ Association. 


A summary of our discussion for practical 
implication, as well as ideas and obser- 
vations, is presented under the specified 
headings. 

1. FACILITIES: 


Recommended that all levels of gov- 
ernment be involved in providing 
facilities so as to prevent duplication, 
but to ensure availability of a broad 
range to all. (Different types of facilities 
are required for individual prefer- 
ences: small, modest, conveniently 
located facilities preferable to large 
centralized one.) 


Recommended that a travelling van, 
with testing devices and fitness teams, 
be made available to the general 
public. 

Recommended that transportation to 
existing facilities in urban areas be 
sponsored. 


2. LEADERSHIP: 
Recommended that responsibility of 
group members encourage existing 
programmes and be committed to 
beginning new ones. 
Recommended that all levels of gov- 
ernment should be involved in pro- 
viding facilities. 
Recommended that labour and man- 
agement work together to provide 
leadership in instituting fitness pro- 
grammes. 
Recommended, by Labour, that phys- 
ical fitness programmes could be 
added to contracts as a fringe benefit. 
3. ORGANIZATION: 


Recommended that labour and man- 
agement support physical fitness 
programmes. 

Recommended that all programmes 
be evaluated to meet as yet unde- 
veloped standards to ensure effective- 
ness of programme. 

Recommended that financing be par- 
ticipatory by individuals, unions and 
companies to ensure genuine involve- 
ment at all levels. 
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4. MOTIVATION: 


Negative aspect—that fear is stilla 
highly motivational factor with some 
individuals. Publication of statistics 
on morbidity and mortality rates are 
still useful. 

Positive aspect—distribution of litera- 
ture and films to the unions on a con- 
tinuous basis. 


Recommended that bicycle racks be 
put in some Car park areas, that car- 
toon-type signs in elevators encour- 
aging the use of stairwells, question- 
naires on, ‘How is your health’ be 
distributed to companies and unions 
with feedback printouts, that incentive 
grants or tax deductions on materials 
for building facilities and/or equipment 
be used in approved programmes. 
That dues paid for approved pro- 
grammes by the individual be tax 
deductible, that better use of T.V. and 
other communication media be used 
for the promotion of physical fitness, 
that some type of bonus be given by 
the company upon gaining completion 
of a course for instructors in fitness, 
i.e. as insafety programme, that brief 
rhythmic exercise periods be inter- 
jected between public school daily 
classes to develop a habit of daily ex- 
ercise In young people before enter- 
ing the labour force, and that pro- 
grammes be aimed at all age levels 
and locations, i.e. housewives, stu- 
dents, etc. to be co-ordinated with 
those programmes developed by the 
labour force for group support. 


Tuesday Workshop No. 9 


LEADER: Russ Kisby, 
Sport Participation Canada, 
Toronto. 


The following recommendations were 
agreed to: 


1. Accepting the tremendous influence of 
the mass media in determining our 
lifestyle, it is recommended that much 
greater utilization be made of effective 
media advertising. (This advertising 
must go beyond that of a “‘public ser- 
vice nature” as currently being done 
by PARTICIPACTION, and should be 
jointly financed by government and 
business. The primary aim of this ad- 
vertising should be to create a positive 
atmosphere conducive to stimulating 
Changes in companies, as well as 
other segments of our society, related 
to fitness.) 


2. Recommended that insurance com- 
panies, including government health 
care schemes, be encouraged to pro- 
vide more favorable (or preferred) 
rates to both companies and individ- 
uals participating regularly in fitness 
programmes. (The theory here is that 
fit people are statistically healthier 
and, therefore, should not have to pay 
the same premium as the unfit. Such 
preferred rates would also provide in- 
centives to companies to initiate em- 
ployee fitness programmes.) 

3. Recommended that governments 
consider granting total tax exemptions 
for companies in the cost of establish- 
ing fitness facilities and/or pro- 
grammes. Similarly, individuals should 
be able to deduct from their income 
tax the cost of fitness programme fees. 
(These are both seen as important 
government incentives to encourage 
individual and company action.) 


4. Recommended that companies en- 
courage their Medical Directors, 
where applicable, to prescribe fitness 
programmes to individual employees, 
and like other forms of necessary 
treatment, the cost should be handled 
by revised medical service scheme 
allocations. 


5. Recommended that in high density 
areas, or where a number of com- 
panies are in close physical setting, 
the shared use and support of a com- 
prehensive, centralized fitness facility 
and programme be initiated. (The 
economic and legal advantages of 
such a set-up warrant its serious con- 
sideration by companies.) 

Inasmuch as the above recommenda- 
tions may take time to implement, it 
was agreed that there are a number of 
immediate steps which government, 
management and union leaders can 


take, upon return from this conference. 


They include: consideration, by gov- 
ernment, of sponsoring a ‘‘National 
Fitness Week”’ similar to the annual 
safety week, with all its related pro- 
motional and educational material; 
initiate educational information cam- 
paigns within companies utilizing in- 
serts in pay envelopes, speakers, con- 
vention or meeting themes on fitness, 
and heavy utilization of existing com- 
pany and union communication vehi- 
cles (newspapers, magazines, etc.): 
make educational material on fitness 
available through medical centres, and 
nutrition information available through 
the cafeterias; union and management 
jointly develop educational program- 
mes on fitness, using the same co- 
operation as exhibited in conducting 
safety programmes or the United Way 
Campaign, should be encouraged. 


Tuesday Workshop No. 10 


LEADER: Huguette Labelle, 


Principal Nursing Officer, 
Health and Welfare Canada. 


1. In order to “‘sell’”’ senior business man- 


agement on the value of implementing 

physical fitness programmes in their 

companies, Health and Welfare Canada 
should make available to them the fol- 
lowing documents: 

i) immediately—the “‘Highlights”’ of 
the National Conference on Em- 
ployee Physical Fitness; 

li) as quickly as possible—a “‘know- 
how” booklet outlining: the raison 
d’étre for physical fitness pro- 
grammes; cost-benefit analyses; 
legal, physiological and psychoso- 
Clal factors involved; factors to be 
considered in planning programmes; 
other empirical data relating to 
specific employee physical fitness 
programmes already in operation 
(preferably in Canadian industry, if 
such data is available); 


. Recommended that, with a view to 


reinforcing the empirical data referred 
toin1. above, ona more specific basis, 
Health and Welfare Canada should 
give priority consideration to desig- 
nating funds from its current budget to 
undertake/commission research in 
fitness evaluation programmes, (and 
encourage the coordination of exist- 
ing public and private programmes) 
related to a number of companies in 
various Canadian industrial sectors 
with a view to determining how these 
companies benefitted from undertak- 
ing physical fitness programmes, over 
a period of time (i.e. a “before” and 
“after” look). (The empirical evidence 
from such studies would be extremely 
useful in helping to persuade skeptical 
executives as to the intrinsic worth of, 
and benefits emanating from such 
fitness programmes. In the meantime, 
companies which have already adopted 
employee physical fitness pro- 
grammes should be encouraged to 
build up their own data bases to be 
pooled, for future use by Fitness 
Canada). 


3. Recommended that companies dis- 


tinguish between physical fitness pro- 
grammes and other physical activities, 
organized by company sports’ asso- 
Ciations which are already in place, 
and to offer both, moral and financial 
support. 


. Recommended that labour/employee 


representatives of a company be 
involved in the planning and imple- 
mentation of the physical fitness pro- 
gramme once the decision has been 
made by management to involve the 
Company. (Motivation must begin with 
the employees, their families and the 
company health officers: and it must 
be stressed that all programmes are 
voluntary). 


. Recommended that companies be en- 


couraged to expose middle manage- 
ment to physical fitness program- 
ming concepts, during the course of 
management training programmes 
over a period of time, with requisite 
testing services made available from 
Health and Welfare Canada. 


. Since physical fitness programmes 


represent a new dimension reflecting 
a new social role for employers and 
employees, it is recommended that 
employers redefine their role in this 
context. (Further, there is a need fora 
public education programme among 
the employees, once such programmes 
have been established as a priority by 
management). 


. Recommended that the use of existing 


facilities, both within companies and 
in the community, be maximized. 


. Recommended that public education 


programmes such as ‘‘Participaction”’ 
be continued to instill interest in our 
children at an early age, through the 
school system. 


. Recommended that Health & Welfare 


provide consultative services, in order 
to assist agencies in planning em- 
ployee fitness programmes. 
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Tuesday Workshop No. 11 


LEADER: Gil Levine, 


Research Director, 
Canadian Union of Public 
Employees. 


MOTIVATION A. EMPLOYERS 


is 


Recommended that National Health 
and Welfare publish a brochure avail- 
able to employers indicating the bene- 
fits, to themselves, of industrial fitness 
programmes (showing effects on ab- 
senteeism, employee morale, produc- 
tivity.) 


. Recommended that fitness tests be 


administered to top executives of in- 
dustry and labour to act as a motiva- 
tional vehicle to implement fitness 
programmes in their own organiza- 
tions. (This should be followed up by 
recommendations as to their own 
active health programme.) 


. Recommended that an aerobic capac- 


ity test be administered, by physicians, 
when giving patients their annual 
check-up. 


. Recommended that tax incentives be 


given to employers on introduction of 
employee fitness programmes in their 
organization. 


. Recommended that provincial gov- 


ernments encourage Workers’ Com- 
pensation Boards to make employers 
aware that fitness programmes lessen 
the incidence and gravity of accidents. 


MOTIVATION B. EMPLOYEES 


1 


. Recommended that metropolitan gov- 


ernments publish inventories of local 
facilities, resources and programmes 
available in their area and distribute 

this information to employee groups. 


. Recommended that National Health 


and Welfare publish on site exercise 
programmes for sedentary workers, 
indicating how they should be imple- 
mented. (Since the motivation is dif- 
ferent between men and women, 
separate programmes are advised.) 


. Recommended that National Health 


and Welfare market cassettes contain- 
ing music and exercise instructions 
for on-site exercise programmes. 
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4. Recommended that membership fees 


to recognized fitness institutions be 
made tax deductible. 


5. Recommended that National Health 


and Welfare publish and distribute 
posters discouraging the use of 
elevators. 


FACILITIES 


1 


. Recommended that National Health 


and Welfare market film strips/slides 
showing examples of industrial exer- 
cise facilities that are applicable. 


. Recommended that National Health 


and Welfare distribute brochures 
showing blueprints for space use, 
starting from the most simple. (In- 
cluded in this should be the cost factor 
with details of decoration, floor cov- 
erings, equipment, etc. e.g. Pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘How to Equip a Fitness Room 
for $5,000” etc.) 


. Recommended that Y.M., Y.W.C.A.’s 


be encouraged to reach out to local 
industry to organize employee group 
fitness programmes using “‘Y”’ facilities 
and leadership. (Non-peak periods 
could be utilized for this.) 


LEADERSHIP 


ile 


Recommended that provincial govern- 
ments be encouraged to set up a Con- 
ference on Employee Fitness. 


. Recommended that educational insti- 


tutions and “‘Y”’’s be encouraged to 
conduct training programmes for ‘‘on- 
site’ industrial fitness instructors. 
(Employers would pay for suitable per- 
sonnel to attend such courses.) 


ORGANIZATION AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 


te 


Recommended that organization and 
implementation be adapted to suit the 
individual or specific needs of any 
given situation. 


Tuesday Workshop No. 12 


LEADER: Jim MacDonald, 
Director, Social & Community 
Programs Department, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


The discussion of the group began with 
questioning the assumption of the con- 
ference that ‘generally, Canadians are 
unfit’. This was considered to be too 
broad a generalization. The group noted, 
therefore, that the modern urban condi- 
tion of much of Canada has increased 
the number of Canadians involved in 
sedentary occupations. Other functions 
of society (education, health pro- 
grammes, recreation, social activities) 
have been unable to date, to promote an 
optimal or even operational level of 
physical fitness. Employee physical fit- 
ness programmes have the potential 

to increase the capacity of the individual 
to cope with stress, and attain or main- 
tain good health. Our group has defined 
physical fitness in its broadest sense as, 
being ‘‘the ability of the individual to 
operate at his physical, mental, occupa- 
tional and social optimum, including the 
capacity to cope with a given level of 
stress”. 

For the sake of this conference, we 
have narrowed our vision and concern 
with the definition of physical fitness sent 
out by the President's Council on “‘Phys- 
ical Fitness and Sport”: the ability to 
carry out daily tasks with vigor and alert- 
ness and without undue fatigue, and 
with ample energy to enjoy leisure time 
pursuits and to meet unforseen emer- 
gencies’’. (Physical Fitness in Business 
and Industry, President's Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sport, Washington, 
BRE) 

In taking this definition as our aim or 
objective, our group proposes the follow- 
ing steps for meeting this objective. 

1. Recommended that awareness be 
developed to: 

identify the problem by collecting data 

base, and ensuring adequate research 

in area of fitness; develop and dis- 

tribute promotional material involving 
both the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments; show by example with the 


Federal and Provincial Governments 
establishing or supporting pilot proj- 
ects; use slogans and multi-media to 
reach the general public. 

. Recommended that existing and po- 
tential resources be determined by: 
taking inventory of fitness leaders (at 
all skill levels); determining training 
programmes required; taking inventory 
of physical resources; assessing po- 
tential of offices and plants, making 
sure of existing areas and facilities, 
e.g. parking lots, stairways and devel- 
Op as necessary. 


. Recommended that programmes be 
developed to: 

determine the nature of the pro- 
gramme in relation to aims and objec- 
tives; involve employees and assure 
their support of the programme as 
prerequisite to planning; to ensure 
that union and management consider 
the negotiation implementation of the 
programme (e.g. supply and use of 
facilities). 

. Recommended that the overall opera- 
tion and management be determined 
by: 

cooperation of government, manage- 
ment and labour at all levels (Federal, 
Provincial, Local) endorsing, promot- 
ing, and encouraging the development 
and use of fitness programmes; gov- 
ernment consultants being made avail- 
able on request to help with the design 
and implementation of local pro- 
grammes; ensuring that appropriate 
individuals are designated to be re- 
sponsible for implementing pro- 
grammes; considering incentives 

for participants. 

. Recommended that evaluation pro- 
cedures be built in, in all proceeding 
SOS. 


Tuesday Workshop No. 13 


LEADER: Grant McKeen, 
Associate Director, 
NWO BC. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Recommended that Recreation 
Canada make hard data available 
which relates to existing Canadian 
fitness programmes to include costs 
of facilities, equipment, cost of pro- 
grammes, cost sharing, numbers in- 
volved, absenteeism, turn-over in 
personnel, promotions, transfers of 
job, classification of employees in- 
volved in the programme, productivity 
of employees involved in the pro- 
gramme, and other related data. 

2. Recommended that Recreation 
Canada implement, ona regional 
basis, a number of demonstration 
model programmes. Specifically, we 
encourage Recreation Canada to 
design these models with the following 
input data as guidelines. 
RECOMMENDED THAT 
LARGE INDUSTRY: 


identify a major industry in each re- 
gion, and convince the management 
of that industry of the benefits, to them, 
of having healthy positive employees; 
motivate the employees of the ad- 
vantages of positive health with an 
awareness programme; develop a 
process for employee input to pro- 
gramme planning for the model: plan 
for the facility to be on site which 
should include showers, lockers, tow- 
els and be available to all personnel. 
An off-site facility should also be con- 
sidered if there is no space available 
for this programme; create a motivat- 
ing environment of colour, tone, light- 
ing, style, etc. in the facility; gear the 
programmes to the needs of the indi- 
vidual employee and be fun-oriented 
and flexible; make training opportuni- 
ties available for upgrading personnel 
providing the leadership for this pro- 
gramme; suggest personnel for this 
model be volunteer, paid or consult- 
ants; build-in an evaluating system to 
provide the collection of hard data. 


RECOMMENDED THAT SMALL 
INDUSTRY (COMMUNITY MODEL): 


be encouraged to partake in a com- 
munity model, utilizing existing deliv- 
ery systems particularly the YMCA, 
YWCA, Parks and Recreation and use 
of schools, since they do not have the 
capital funds to develop a programme 
within their buildings; facilities in the 
community be utilized on a fee for 
service basis; (These are the use of 
schools, colleges, universities, exist- 
ing community agencies and clubs, 
parks, churches, industry club rooms 
and golf courses for specific uses in 
the winter, like cross-country skiing); 
personnel be supplied by the YMCA, 
YWCA, community recreation and 
schools; a sound leadership pro- 
gramme be designed to ensure that 
the programme will be successful; 
programmes be geared to the needs 
of the employee and should involve 
his/her family; (It should begin with 
simple fun programmes such as 
walking, skipping, etc. and considera- 
tions should be given for an outdoor 
fitness circuit if one is not available); a 
strong continuing motivation pro- 
gramme be implemented both at the 
community and industry level, and 
provision to speak at service clubs; 
unions be encouraged and geared to 
the level of the audience; and any 
combination of large industry, small 
industry and community be considered 
for a model demonstration. 


. Recommended that management in 


industry include opportunities for em- 
ployees to attend physical activity pro- 
grammes on the same basis as pres- 
ent existing education programmes in 
industry. 
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6. Recommended that Recreation Tuesday Workshop No. 15 
Canada be encouraged to secure a 


regular awareness and/or interpretive 


Tuesday Workshop No. 14 


LEADER: William V. Owen, LEADER: Roch Roy, 


Program Director, 
Vancouver Metropolitan 
Y.M.C.A. 


1. Recommended that since the leader- 


ship style is one essential factor in 
sustaining fitness programmes, fitness 
marketing, fitness leadership and 
exercise management workshops be 
conducted ona regional basis for 
those persons in direct fitness leader- 
ship roles, and these courses should 
be operated with Federal-Provincial 
cost-sharing and regionally identified 
resource personnel with Recreation 
Canada taking this initiative. 

. Recommended that the concerns and 
proceedings of this conference be 
communicated to the Canadian Archi- 
tects’ Association. 


. Recommended that industry, manage- 
ment and labour assume shared re- 
sponsibility for fitness awareness, mo- 
tivation and identification of existing 
delivery systems available in the 
community, since there is a question 
concerning the desirability and practi- 
cality of industry or labour initiative, 

in the development of expensive and 
elaborate on-site facilities and equip- 
ment for purposes of employee fitness 
(the purchase of services and other 
contractural arrangements may pro- 
vide a more practical and flexible solu- 
tion to the problem at this time.) 


. Recommended that Recreation 
Canada make available a catalogue 
of available resources on employee 
fitness including: detailed descriptions 
of existing programmes presently 
operating with cost benefits, recom- 
mended facility, equipment, budgets, 
operating policies and organization; 
methodologies for awareness pro- 
grammes; and motivational materials 
that have proven effective to date. 


. Recommended that Conference pro- 
ceedings be circulated to all delegates 
along with model programmes, rang- 
ing from the simplest to the more 
sophisticated, including a testing proc- 
ess for the introduction and imple- 
mentation. 
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fitness message on the C.B.C. Public 
Affairs Programme. 


. Recommended that PARTICIPACTION 


develop and emphasize a series of 
marketing-motivational materials 
which would have particular value to 
employers, employees and labour 
groups. 


. Recommended that Recreation 


Canada identify national agencies 
(public and private) presently involved 
in fitness programming, and encourage 
these agencies to take initiatives in 
establishing employee fitness pro- 
grammes in co-operation with labour 
groups and the business sector: to 
work cooperatively and with these 
groups to monitor such programmes 
in different size communities and in 

a cross section of industry. 


Director, Department of 
Physical Education, 
University of Sherbrooke. 


. Recommended that the implementa- 


tion of any physical fitness programme 
be a cooperative effort between em- 
ployee and employer and be estab- 
lished on a cost-sharing basis. 


. Recommended that Recreation 


Canada consider some form of initia- 
tive grants or financial concessions to 
encourage companies and industries 
to initiate an employee physical fitness 
programme. (Provincial governments 
should be involved in this process.) 


. Recommended that labour unions be 


encouraged to state clearly their inter- 
est in fitness programmes for their 
membership, as part of their labour 
policies. 


. Recommended that names of multi- 


discipline experts be made available 
to companies and industries in initiat- 
ing and developing physical fitness 
programmes tailored to their specific 
needs (geographical location, ethnic 
groups, job conditions .. .). 


. Recommended that Recreation 


Canada be encouraged to develop 
and distribute, to all interested bodies, 
resource guidelines on such topics 

as medical clearance, legal implica- 
tions, facilities, programme and ad- 
ministration, motivation and statistical 
data on present participation levels. 


Tuesday Workshop No. 16 


LEADER: Rob Sherry, 
Director, Physical Fitness, 
YM-YWCA, Ottawa. 


Group 16 looked initially at four areas of 
concern and then honed in on motivation 
and /eadership. 

THE MAJOR AREAS OF CONCERN 
WERE: 


A general requirement for clean and 
well-supported documentation of studies 
related to the benefits of exercise, for 
both the employer and employee. 
(Special notation should be accorded 
studies on human physiology, absen- 
teeism and costs. Studies of longevity 
might be of greater value than the stand- 
ard short-term attempt, and the ex- 
pressed need for physical fitness pro- 
grammes will then extend from manage- 
ment down); 

Costs will be carried by both em- 
ployee and employer and should reflect 
on their enthusiasm and appreciation for 
the benefits listed above, wherever pos- 
sible, facilities for physical fitness pro- 
grammes should be in the existing build- 
ing and should be shared by both the 
community and industry; and stress 
reduction should be highlighted as a 
positive major benefit of exercise. 
MOTIVATION 


The key to proper motivation is an ade- 
quate programme of education and re- 
education including the need to com- 
municate the information acquired; 
programmes of physical fitness should 
be non-competitive (self-centered, 
altruistic egotism), fun and enjoyable 
with a high level of positive re-enforce- 
ment, and promotion of a shared con- 
cept between management and the em- 
ployee is essential. It is advisable to: 
use present facilities, make them open 
and available, supply athletic equipment 
for individual activities, destroy negative 
myths on exercise, and to continue to 
have Recreation Canada and Particip- 
action support the need for physical fit- 
ness. (re. what it is, the approach, the 
concept of frequency, intensity and 
duration). It is not advisable to build ex- 
pensive facilities or use fear as a motiva- 
tional tool. Education of individuals 


should utilize government, employer and 
trade union resources. 


LEADERSHIP 


The Federal Government should assist 
with the coordination of information and 
periodic, but regular, evaluation pro- 
cedures: 

Recommendations and proposals for 
programme emphasis should be made 
in cooperation with government, man- 
agement and trade unions, and should 
include shared costs and/or leadership 
development; and leadership should be 
constantly updated using university, 


library, government and clinic resources. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Recommended that the Provincial and 
Federal governments be approached 
to develop a tax benefit for personnel 
and/or industries participating in 
recognized physical fitness pro- 
grammes. 

2. Recommended that insurance com- 
panies (Life, Auto, Health) be per- 
suaded to grant a reduction in pre- 
miums or increased benefits on the 
basis of participation by clients in 
recognized physical fitness pro- 
grammes. 


Tuesday Workshop No. 17 


LEADER: Vance Toner, 
Director, 
Department of Physical 
Education and Recreation, 
University of Moncton. 


Ona long term basis: the problem of 
employee fitness could be greatly effect- 
ed by the first two recommendations: 


1. Recommended that special attention 
be given to physical education at the 
pre-school and elementary school 
level, and the leadership be innova- 
tive with particular attention being 
given to needs of girls. 

2. Recommended that, in the planning 
for programmes, the family unit be 
regarded as a basic target for life- 
style adjustments. 

3. Recommended that, although gov- 
ernment’s intervention in public 
education and facilitating commu- 
nication is essential and welcome, 
the major thrust for action be con- 
sidered as belonging to the em- 
ployer and employees. 

4, Recommended that management 
accept sharing in the responsibility 
for the delivery service of a physical 
fitness programme. 

5. Recommended that employee unions 
or associations become better 
equipped to motivate employees. 

6. Recommended that a programme 
must have a reward system to be 
successful since the individual 
thrives on positive reinforcement. 

7. Recommended that an occupational 
health department be included in 
every industry. 

8. Recommended that the occupational 
health department be situated, ad- 
ministratively, so as not to represent 
a vacational threat to the employee, 
but rather as an agency which will 
serve to improve or protect his health 
Status. 

9. Recommended that, where compre- 
hensive occupational health depart- 
ments are in evidence that mech- 
anics be instituted to allow medical 
personnel of that department to treat 
identified degenerative diseases. 
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10. Recommended that employees and 
employers do not view physical fit- 
ness as a bargainable issue but 
rather as a determinant in the quality 
of life of the individual for which they 
must take combined responsibility 
for providing the education and the 
opportunity. 

Although quality physical fitness pro- 

grammes, if properly evaluated, could 

document their economic worth, it was 
felt, by the group, that physical fitness 
does not need to be justified on any other 
merit than its contribution to the quality 
of life of the individual. 


We 


Tuesday Workshop No. 18 


LEADER: R. Wanzel, Ph.D., 
Chairman, Sports 
Administration, 
Laurentian University. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
MEDICAL 


1. Recommended that a questionnaire 
be developed and tested for medical 
clearance into fitness programmes 
which can identify high-risk people 
which should then be publicized as to 
its availability. 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


1. Recommended that the Canadian cor- 
porations, immediately, consider con- 
verting ‘dead’ building space into 
fitness areas which are attractive and 
in some manner, providing shower and 
change facilities. 


2. Recommended that the community- - 
school concept be further investigated 
to ascertain if business firms close to 
a school could use the facilities in the 
morning or at noon, etc. to operate 
fitness programmes. 


3. Recommended that Recreation 
Canada gather information on all types 
of exercise equipment such as: cost, 
Canadian distributors and the effec- 
tiveness of the equipment. As well, 
equipment ‘packages’ based on car- 
diovascular fitness programmes 
should be prepared, based on various 
sizes of employee programmes (small, 
medium, large). (What should be 
included and what will the ‘package’ 
cost?) 

4. Recommended that corporations con- 
sider flexible working hours so that 
employees could make use of existing 
downtown facilities (e.g. YMCA). This 
would alleviate the problem of crowd- 
ed facilities at noon, etc. 

MOTIVATION 


1. Recommended that corporations sur- 
vey their employees to ascertain fit- 
ness participation interest levels. 

(Itis hoped this information would help 
upper management to develop a poli- 
cy on company fitness programmes.) 


2. Recommended that Recreation 
Canada gather and distribute all avail- 
able information on company fitness 
programmes and their effect on ab- 
senteeism, turnover, productivity and 
morale, etc. (This information would 
be used to ‘sell’ upper management 
on the fitness programme concept.) 


3. Recommended that Recreation 
Canada gather information on physical 
activity and its effect on cardiovascular 
disease and disseminate it to occupa- 
tional health nurses, corporate man- 
agement, corporate medical directors, 
unions, etc. 


4. Recommended that Recreation 
Canada gather information on various 
company fitness programmes and the 
way the company perceives the use- 
fulness of the programme. (This in- 
formation should then be sent to all 
Canadian corporations.) 


5. Recommended that corporations pub- 
licize, within their firms, any em- 
ployees who have achieved success 
through taking part in fitness pro- 
grammes (loss of weight, lower heart 
rate, etc.) (This might help to motivate 
other employees to consider starting 
a fitness programme.) 

RETRAINING 


1. Recommended that the Canadian 
Government, universities, YMCA’s, 
etc. offer retraining programmes for 
various groups, such as occupational 
health nurses. (This retraining would 
provide information on stress testing, 
strength and flexibility tests, etc. and 
would make more efficient use of 
people presently employed by a com- 
pany.) 

LAND DEVELOPMENT 

1. Recommended that municipal plan- 
ning commissions, together with parks 
and recreation personnel, study the 
possibility of including parks in the 
development of industrial areas. (The 
employees of many companies in the 
area could then use this area fora 
variety of recreational pursuits.) 


Tuesday Workshop No. 19 


LEADER: Kathy Whitty, 
Amateur Sport Coordinator, 
Department of Youth, 
New Brunswick Government. 


The delegates discussed various as- 
pects relating to the implementation of 
employee physical fitness programmes 
and identified a number of problems. 
As a result of our deliberations, the fol- 
lowing recommendations were unani- 
mously accepted. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: “LIFE-STYLE 
EDUCATION” 


1. Whereas there exists a lack of life- 
style education programmes through- 
out the total Canadian education 
structure; and 
Whereas this lack of life-style educa- 
tion has a detrimental effect on the 
self-motivation of employees to par- 
ticipate in physical fitness pro- 
grammes, 
it is recommended that: 


the federal government assume a 
leadership role in the promotion of a 
life-style education programme and 
further that the federal government 
convene a meeting of provincial min- 
isters of health and education, for the 
purpose of identifying the respective 
roles of the federal and provincial 
governments in the implementation of 
a total life-style education programme. 
2. Whereas there appears to be a lack of 
information on existing employee fit- 
ness programmes in Canada; and 
Whereas there is a difficulty in motivat- 
ing business and industry personnel 
to accept the concept of employee 
fitness programmes, 
it is recommended that: 


the federal government compile and 
distribute a listing of all existing em- 
ployee fitness programmes, with rel- 
evant information on each (cost fac- 
tors, % participation, etc.); and 
further 

that in cooperation with the federal 
government, pilot programmes be 
initiated with major industries/busi- 
ness throughout Canada, (preferably 


with hourly rate workers), to study the 
effects of physical fitness programmes 
on employees; and that the results of 
these programmes be made public 
as a means of encouraging other cor- 
porations to undertake similar pro- 
grammes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: INCENTIVES 


1. That the federal government give con- 
sideration to instituting a programme 
of financial incentives (direct grants or 
tax relief) as a means of encouraging 
business and industry to install physi- 
cal fitness facilities and equipment 
for use in employee fitness pro- 
grammes. 


2. Whereas the success of this confer- 


ence indicates that business and in- 
dustry personnel attach a high priority 
to employee fitness, 


it is recommended that: 


the federal government (Health and 
Welfare Canada) consider a follow-up 
programme to take place within the 
next twelve months. 


The delegates also felt strongly that 
the following be recommended: 


Recommended that when establishing 
and implementing employee fitness 
programmes, personnel properly qual- 
ified in the areas of health, physical 
education and recreation be assigned 
the responsibility of directing these 
programmes. 

Recommended that upon our return 
from this conference, each delegate 
make an effort to change his/her life- 
style and influence, through example, 
others in our own sphere. 
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On the morning of the last day of the 
conference a summary of the workshop 
recommendations was presented. The 
delegates then met in topical workshops 
to discuss and Clarify that aspect of the 
summary dealing with their specific 
interest. 
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TOPICAL WORKSHOPS 


While a small group of analysts attempt- 
ed to compile the many workshop recom- 
mendations and to prepare them for 
presentation, the delegates were invited 
to assemble according to their specific 
occupational category, to discuss some 
of the impressions of the conference and 
to exchange ideas on possible future 
action programmes. 

The three groups that were thus form- 
ed represented the Employers, the Health 
Profession and the Employees, respec- 
tively. 

In view of the limited time available, 
the impromptu nature of the groups, and 
the informal character of the discussions, 
no report on these deliberations was 
expected. 

However, the Employee Group did 
prepare a statement reflecting a con- 
sensus of the views of the participants 
and, since these may well prove to mean 
a contribution towards achievement of 
the conference objectives, the Planning 
Committee decided to include them in 
this document in the following points: 
fitness programmes should be instituted 
in industry; unions, companies and 
governments should be involved in 
planning the programmes, with the latter 
two absorbing the major overall costs; 
the programme must be a bargaining 
issue to ensure employee input; partici- 
pation of employees in the programme 
must be ona voluntary basis; the CLC 
and its provincial federations, as well as 
the CNTU, should be requested to con- 
vene provincial or regional conferences 
on this matter—probably in coordination 
with the proposed regional conferences 
otherwise recommended by the National 
Conference; and these also should fea- 
ture the fitness tests for participants; 
the labour movement should consider the 
possibility of arranging such fitness tests 
for delegates to its many conventions; 
and union delegates, on returning to their 
locals from this conference, should em- 
bark ona programme of promoting 
awareness of this conference and sup- 
port for its objectives. 


Chairman of Workshop Leaders: 
W. Orban, Ph.D., 

Dean, 

School of Physical Education and 
Recreation, 

University of Ottawa. 


SYNOPSIS OF WORKSHOPS 


What | want to do first of all is thank 
Huguette Labelle, wherever she is, be- 
cause without her | don’t think | would 
have been ready. She helped to simplify 
some of this information. 

lam going to tell you what we did, how 
we approached it (so that you will have 
some understanding of what |am going 
to say) and then you can throw anything 
that you want at me, after that. We tried 
to incorporate the ideas which were dis- 
cussed and brought forth this morning, 
from the summarized resolutions and 
recommendations, which were given to 
you before this morning's meeting. | am 
not going to go over the individual spe- 
cific recommendations, instead | shall 
give you an overview of the kind of re- 
sponse we got, giving some indication of 
the direction, if there was a change basi- 
cally from what was in the recommenda- 
tions this morning. First of all, | would 
like to say that all points did not geta 
consensus. There are quite a few which 
did not. In fact, we got some very definite 
disagreement and | thought perhaps to 
end ona good note, | would tell you what 
the disagreements were first, then tell 
you what the positive consensus was. 

Firstly, interms of adding to the pro- 
gramme of the present programmes in 
industry, the suggestion that we add the 
fitness programmes to the existing health 
departments or the occupational health 
departments met some resistance, par- 
ticularly in terms of motivation. Some 
thought that they should be separated 
because of the connotation of the present 
medical or health oriented departments 
in industry. There was some concern In 
terms of supporting the programme that 
no capital funds should be used. lam 
not sure of the implication there, but it 
was brought to our attention that we 
should make sure that in the recommen- 
dations, when we suggested that industry 
support physical fitness facilities, that is 
to exclude capital expenditure. | am sure 
Mayor Drapeau will be happy that there 
was some disagreement as to whether or 
not we should have some type of Olympic 
lottery to promote or provide funds for 
physical fitness. There were some people 
who said, ‘‘take it out, we don't want to 
have it, itis not practical’, and some 


said, ‘‘keep it in’, so there was some dis- 
agreement in that particular area. There 
was also some disagreement in terms of 
the bargaining aspect of physical fitness 
programmes, as we sort of anticipated 
that there are two sides to the question. 
Some people did not want any reference 
to any bargaining potential related to 
physical fitness programmes or benefits, 
while others wanted to leave it in. So, 
there is definitely some disagreement in 
that particular area. Other aspects of dis- 
agreement were a national fitness week. 
(Some people felt that a national fitness 
week was not really one way to try to 
promote physical fitness, but perhaps 
having a provincial-sponsored week 

or eliminate it altogether in terms of other 
kinds of motivational aspects.) And the 
question of whether fitness programmes 
should be done on company time or 

not, was of course an issue which | don't 
Know whether we will ever settle. 

Now, I'd just like to quickly review the 
areas where there was a fair consensus, 
in the sense that the general endorsation 
of the recommendations were made. 
These are presented to you now. | shall 
summarize rather than read the recom- 
mendations which were developed spe- 
cifically this morning. First of all, there is 
a consensus that, in schools—there 
should be an improvement in the quality 
and quantity of physical education pro- 
grammes; there should be more qualified 
teachers; and there should be an in- 
novative programme which should be 
made compulsory in the curriculum. 
Industry has a role to play in physical fit- 
ness programmes and it should make 
physical fitness a priority and develop it. 
But, a cooperative effort between em- 
ployer and elected representatives of the 
employee, sharing the leadership re- 
sponsibilities in development of the rele- 
vant programmes, both in the financing 
and the leadership aspect is essential. 

It is recommended that the provincial 
government organize a similar physical 
fitness conference for employees stimu- 
lated by the federal government and by 
industry. There has been a Christmas List 
for Recreation Canada and here is part 
of the list: Recreation Canada should 
identify national agencies, public and 
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private who could cooperate with in- 
dustry to provide direction to industry in 
developing and promoting physical fit- 
ness programmes. Recreation Canada 
should establish regional agencies or 
groups to sensitize industry on the bene- 
fits and implications of physical fitness 
programmes. Furthermore, Recreation 
Canada should provide an information kit 
which would have the cost, utilization of 


facilities, use of equipment and materials, 


sample programmes of different types 
and sizes. 

Then, in terms of leadership, the gen- 
eral thrust of the recommendations were 
that federal and provincial governments 
and the private sector are all responsible 
for physical fitness programmes. There is 
a need for information to exchange fit- 
ness happenings between industry, be- 
tween the various governments, agen- 
cies, and private agencies as well. There 
is a need for a listing of information—of 
consultants, legal and medical aspects 
related to programming. Industry must 
take the initiative in instituting pro- 
grammes and, | think the emphasis here 
is that industry is really basically respon- 
sible for taking some initiative in institut- 
ing programmes by providing required 
training, upgrading, updating of its pro- 
gramme leaders. There is a need, it was 
felt by at least one or two groups, fora 
public statement of agreement on physi- 
cal fitness by all levels of government. 

Then, interms of motivation, generally 
the motivational resolutions and recom- 
mendations were accepted. | think we 
probably got another ten or twenty ideas 
of ways to motivate which are really 
modifications in a sense or elaboration 
of the original recommendations, so | 
won't go through those—except that in 
one recommendation it was suggested 
that the form of motivational aspect be 
structural—the differentiation should be 
made in the operational organizational 
structure of the medical services as op- 
posed to the physical fitness programme 
services. In other words, there was some 
indication that if you related it too closely 
to the medical aspect you might destroy 
some of that incentive or the stimulation 
in some individuals to want to participate. 
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Finally, in the section of implications, 
the consensus which appeared from the 
reports which were presented to us was: 
that governments of all levels be encour- 
aged to allocate funds or provide incen- 
tives for physical fitness programmes— 
that Recreation Canada has a vital role 
to play in the motivation, future assist- 
ance in the development of fitness pro- 
grammes and in programme evaluation. 
(For example, Recreation Canada has a 
responsibility to provide guidelines in 
developing, planning and implementing 
physical fitness programmes.) —for iden- 
tifying the legal and medical precautions 
to be taken in establishing physical fit- 
ness programmes -—for the publication of 
the proceedings of this conference with 
the circulation of a draft proceedings in 
the immediate future. There seemed to 
be a majority feeling, a consensus, relat- 
ed to the managerial and labour relation- 
ship in terms of fitness programmes. 
There should be a common interest in the 
development of these programmes. 
Industry should attempt to have some 
influence on the quality of life and the 
lifestyle of the individuals related to their 
particular endeavours. There was Cer- 
tainly some consensus in some groups, 
although no disagreement in the terms of 
the majority, of the recommendations 
that industry be encouraged to take the 
responsibility for the development of 
physical fitness programmes, and desig- 
nate individuals in their corporations to 
do this. Such a person or group of people 
who have this responsibility should serve 
as a liaison with the community and other 
related agencies. And this, of course, 
shows up in the total picture in terms of 
the use of facilities and equipment of the 
community. It seems important to utilize, 
to maximize, as one of the resolutions 
this morning said, to maximize the use of 
the facilities and equipment (there should 
be a good relationship between industry 
and the community). Programmes can be 
introduced on an interesting and modest 
scale, that is you don't need high cost 
equipment, beautiful furnished facilities 
to be able to implement a programme. 
But the important thing is: the desire to 
do so by labour and management, and it 
can be done. 


Then finally, there were two specific 
recommendations, one was a recommen- 
dation and it is worthy of repeating—that 
Health and Welfare Minister Lalonde 
send a letter immediately to all the 
Presidents of all the companies, repre- 
sented at this conference, encouraging 
them to give serious consideration to the 
representatives’ feedback to this con- 
ference. In other words, to support you 
people who have been here so that you 
are, and your president is, cognizant and 
aware of what has gone on and the in- 
terest that the Minister is taking to it. And, 
that a further letter should be followed 
sometime in February which would again 
re-emphasize to your President that it is 
important for him to pay attention to what 
you have to say and what you bring back 
from this particular conference. Finally, 
and | must say this is a hint to all of us on 
the committee, but a strong suggestion, 
and one group had even a date on it, that 
the proceedings of this conference, 
should be out no later than the 24th of 
December, 1974. It was that specific. 
Now we couldn't quite accept that, it’s 
just impossible, but | think the general 
consensus is, and | feel that this is quite 
strong, that the proceedings should be 
out as soon as it is possible. It is a strong 
recommendation by the group and it 
must be done-that Recreation Canada 
take every effort to have the proceedings 
in our hands, the hands of the delegates, 
as soon as possible. 

With that, | want to thank you very 
much for the tremendous cooperation 
you have given and wish you well in the 
future programmes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 


This report is an attempt to group ina 
comprehensive way the major recom- 
mendations as formulated by the dele- 
gates to the National Conference on Em- 
ployee Physical Fitness. 

The purposes of this conference were 
to stimulate the development of Em- 
ployee Physical Fitness programmes, 
and to study the various aspects involved 
in such programmes, with a view to arriv- 
ing at specific guidelines and recom- 
mendations for action and policy formu- 
lation. 

To this end, the delegates were divided 
into eighteen workshops each of which 
submitted recommendations related to 
organization, administration, leadership, 
facilities, education and motivation. 
Whereas this way, all delegates ad- 
dressed themselves to all major aspects 
of the issue, it was felt that the specific 
expertise represented by the delegates 
should be fully utilized. Therefore, on the 
morning of the last conference day, they 
assembled in re-structured workshops 
on one of the major topics for the purpose 
of examining, in greater detail, the rec- 
ommendations that had been presented 
previously. This procedure provided a 
consolidated report of which the follow- 
ing chapters intend to present a synopsis. 

The composers of this document fully 
realize that these summations represent 
only a general overview and do in no way 
justice to the excellent rationale which 
formed in many cases the background of 
particular statements. Therefore, the 
complete report on the workshop pres- 
entations are included on pages 62-73. 


General Observations 


The recommendations have been divided 
into three major categories, namely, 
|. education and motivation 
Il. organization and administration 
Ill. leadership and facilities. 

Before dealing with each of these, it 
seems appropriate to point to a few state- 
ments of a more general nature which 
reflect the overall climate of the con- 
ference, namely: 


. Both employers and employees view 


physical fitness as a determinant of the 
quality of life of the individual for which 
they must share responsibility. 


. The introduction of fitness pro- 


grammes does not require elaborate 
spaces and equipment of a highly 
sophisticated nature; on the contrary, 
a number of very effective pilot pro- 
jects have shown that these can be 
organized with modest means. 


. Although falling outside of the con- 


ference topics, a number of workshops 
wanted special mention made of the 
following issues: 


(a) the need to improve the quality and 
quantity of physical education pro- 
grammes in the schools; making 
them compulsory for all students; 


(b) the need to include physical fitness 
programmes and training in teach- 
er preparation; 

(c) continuation of the Olympic Lot- 
tery with the proceeds allocated to 
a wide range of national fitness 
programmes; 

(d) encouragement of service clubs to 
support community physical fit- 
ness projects as part of their re- 
spective national programmes. 


l. Education and Motivation 


RECOMMENDATION No. 1 

All personnel should be offered physi- 
cal fitness programmes during company 
training courses. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 2 

The federal government should com- 
pile and distribute a listing of all existing 
employee fitness programmes in Canada 
with relevant information on each (cost, 
percentage of participation, facilities, 
evaluation, etc.) as a means of encour- 
aging other employers to undertake 
similar fitness programmes. 
RECOMMENDATION No.3 

Educational materials related to all 
aspects of physical fitness including 
nutrition and the health benefits that will 
accrue to both the individual and the em- 
ployer as a result of participation ina 
regular fitness programme, should be 
prepared and distributed. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 4 

Opportunities should be provided for 
employees to attend physical activity 
programmes provided by management 
similar to other educational programmes. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 5 


Educational campaigns be initiated 
within companies through the existing 
internal communication channels, public 
speaking programmes or inserts in pay 
envelopes. 

RECOMMENDATION No. 6 

Awards incentives for employees 
should be initiated related to their partici- 
pation in fitness programmes. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 7 


Management and labour should co- 
operate in the development of educa- 
tional programmes on fitness in the same 
way that they co-operate on safety pro- 
grammes. 

RECOMMENDATION No. 8 

The participants of this conference 
should act as dynamic agents to improve 
the physical fitness of people in both 
their home and work environment. 
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RECOMMENDATION No. 9 


Fitness tests should be administered 
to top executives as a motivational tool 
in the development of employee fitness 
programmes. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 10 


Provincial governments should en- 
courage Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards to make employees aware that 
fitness programmes lessen the incidence 
and gravity of accidents. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 11 


Labour should state clearly their in- 
terest in fitness programmes as part of 
their labour policies. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 12 


The federal government should de- 
velop a performance award scheme for 
adults similar to the Canada Fitness 
Award for children. It should develop and 
fund research programmes designed to 
evaluate existing employee fitness pro- 
grammes, and analyse the cost benefits 
of these programmes to the employers. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 13 


Insurance companies should be per- 
suaded to consider a reduction in pre- 
miums or increased benefits to clients 
who meet certain specific fitness norms. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 14 


Participaction, specialized firms or any 
competent organization should develop 
a systematic promotional campaign on 
the benefits of physical activity, and the 
experience of the City of Saskatoon 
should be publicized as widely as pos- 
sible. 

RECOMMENDATION No. 15 

The federal government should spon- 

sor a National Fitness Week and give it 


the same promotion as the annual Safety 
Week. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 16 


The federal government should give 
consideration to instituting a programme 
of financial incentives (direct grants or 
tax relief) as a means of encouraging 
business and industry to install physical 
fitness facilities and equipment for use in 
employee fitness programmes. 
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RECOMMENDATION No. 17 


The television media should experi- 
ment with the inclusion of exercise 
breaks during regular programming. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 18 


The media should provide greater 
utilization of advertising, jointly financed 
by government and business, to promote 
physical fitness beyond that of a public 
service nature as currently being done by 
Participaction. 


Il. Organization and Administration 


RECOMMENDATION No. 1 


Any physical fitness programme 
should be a co-operative effort between 
the employer through management and 
the employees through their elected 
representatives, and both should accept 
responsibility for the provision of a physi- 
cal fitness programme for employees, 
including the financing. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 2 


There should be provincial and re- 
gional meetings held to discuss the pro- 
motion, leadership and organization of 
employee fitness programmes with the 
cost of such meetings to be shared by 
the federal and provincial governments. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 3 


Recreation Canada should develop 
and distribute guidelines on such aspects 
of physical fitness programmes as: med- 
ical clearance, legal implication, facil- 
ities, administration of programmes and 
methods of motivation. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 4 


Recreation Canada should identify the 
agencies both public and private that are 
presently involved in fitness programmes, 
and encourage them to develop pro- 
grammes in co-operation with labour and 
business. 

RECOMMENDATION No. 5 

Recreation Canada should sponsor 
regional model programmes in a variety 
of business and industrial settings. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 6 


Government at all levels should al- 
locate funds or provide incentives for the 
initiation of employee physical fitness 
programmes, such as other social pro- 
grammes that benefit employees, i.e. 
safety and alcohol programmes. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 7 

Employee physical fitness pro- 
grammes should be developed irrespec- 
tive of the existence of sports and indus- 
trial recreational programmes. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 8 

Consultative occupational health serv- 
ices should be available to every 
industry. 


Ill. Leadership and Facilities 


RECOMMENDATION No. 1 


Where feasible, several companies 
should share a comprehensive centrally- 
located physical fitness facility. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 2 

Where convenient, physical fitness 
programmes should use existing build- 
ings, schools and/or community facil- 
ities, however priority should be given to 
the conversion of existing space in their 
own buildings. 

RECOMMENDATION No. 3 

The construction and use of com- 
munity facilities and recreation areas 
should be coordinated by provincial and 
local governments to satisfy all needs by 
the community including industry. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 4 

Construction of new industrial build- 
ings should include space for physical 
fitness programmes. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 5 

Facilities should include equipment 
required for basic fitness programmes, 
i.e. shower rooms, change rooms, etc. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 6 

A community facility inventory should 
be developed and made available to in- 
dustry upon request. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 7 

Information on physical fitness equip- 
ment, including cost, availability and 
effectiveness should be made available 
to industry. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 8 


A mobile fitness assessment unit 
should be made available to all regions 
of Canada. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 9 


Recreation Canada should develop a 
central information exchange to keep 
industry aware of what is happening in 
fitness. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 10 


Provincial governments should be en- 
couraged to establish agencies for the 
improvement of physical fitness in each 
province, whose function would be to 
encourage initiatives in physical fitness 
by disseminating information and mobi- 
lizing available resources. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 11 


Government, management and labour 
should encourage colleges and univer- 
sities to develop courses for the training 
of leaders of adult fitness programmes. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 12 

An information kit for practical applica- 
tion should be developed which includes 
information related to the legality, med- 
ical clearance, labour and human rela- 
tions, programming and evaluation of 
physical fitness. 

RECOMMENDATION No. 13 

Employers and employees must co- 
operate and provide leadership for insti- 
tuting physical fitness programmes. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 14 

Management should employ qualified 
personnel to plan and supervise the 
physical fitness programmes for their 
employees. 

RECOMMENDATION No. 15 

In-service training for volunteer physi- 

cal fitness leaders should be provided. 
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RELATED PROGRAMMES 


x 


Facility Visits 

One of the objectives of the Conference 
was to show the delegates models of 
physical fitness centres already in exist- 
ence, in Ottawa, and to accomplish this 
bus tours were provided to the various 
locations, in the National Capital region, 
where the delegates were made aware of 
each specific programme, size of the 
specific area, and the cost accounting of 
the physical facility and equipment. 

Following the Monday afternoon ple- 
nary session, approximately 170 dele- 
gates visited the various fitness com- 
plexes and participated in the fitness pro- 
grammes which were being conducted 
after the regular work day. 

A popular visit was to the Exercise 
Physiology Laboratory at the University of 
Ottawa. Here, visitors saw an ultra- 
modern exercise stress testing lab com- 
plete with treadmill, gas analysis equip- 
ment and the many other instruments 
used in assessing physical fitness. 

A demonstration was given on the pro- 
cedure involved in determining cardio- 
respiratory efficiency during physical 
stress by means of gas collection and 
analysis. 

Confederation Heights Employee 
Physical Fitness Centre was another area 
visited. This complex, a federal govern- 
ment project, demonstrated how existing 
facilities could be altered and adapted 
to accommodate physical fitness. Such 
areas as group and individual exercise 
rooms, change room facilities and a fit- 
ness assessment area were observed. 
Delegates could actively participate in, 
or observe, a class in session being led 
by one of the Centre’s volunteer leaders. 

Another option for the delegates was 
the tour of Carleton University’s new 
physical recreation centre. Visitors to 
this recently completed structure viewed 
the latest in architectural design fora 
physical fitness facility. The tour included 
a look at the well-equipped individual 
exercise room, swimming pool, fitness 
testing area and the Injury rehabilitation 
area. Delegates could swim or use the 
exercise facilities. 
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The group exercise area of the Na- 
tional Health and Welfare Department 
was the next stop. This programme is 
carried out in the basement of the 
Brooke Claxton Building in Tunney's 
Pasture. There, a modest facility dem- 
onstrates maximum utilization of a small 
area within an office complex. One could 
merely observe or participate in the 
exercise Session. 

Other delegates chose to visit the 
R.C.M.P. Police College Fitness facility. 
Delegates were given a tour of the staff 
college fitness area and, all again had an 
opportunity to observe the regular class 
session. 

At the end of the tour of the facility of 
their choice, all delegates returned by 
bus to the Chateau Laurier Hotel. 
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“The Conference Lifestyle” 


From the standpoint of health and fitness, 
a conference usually epitomizes the 
negative aspects of today’s urban life- 
styles; too much food and drink, long 
hours of mental concentration in smoke- 
filled rooms without opportunity for 
physical activity. 

In organizing the National Conference 
on Employee Physical Fitness, attention 
was given to the imposed limitations ofa 
conference situation. (Smoking was con- 
fined to halls outside meeting rooms, 
meals were planned with concern for 
low-fat, low-carbohydrate, and low- 
cholesterol! foods while still presenting a 
well-balanced and appealing menu. 
Long hours of lectures were interrupted 
with an exercise break or a nutritious 
snack. Further opportunity was given for 
exercise testing). These limitations also 
made it possible to estimate the energy 
consumption and expenditure of dele- 
gates whose meals and activities were 
pre-arranged. Because the first day of 
the Conference was tightly scheduled 
with similar activities for all delegates, a 
balanced graph of energy costs (based 
ona given estimated weight of a male 
and a female delegate) was presented on 
the centre page of the programme. From 
this graph, each individual could assess 
and adjust his or her own “‘input’’ and 
“output”, accordingly. 

Judging from the viewpoints of the 
media and the delegates this presenta- 
tion ‘nutrition and activity awareness as 
an important part of one’s lifestyle’ was 
an interesting facet of the overall con- 
ference. 
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You are what you eat 


Menu 


Salmon Medallion Bellevue 
Tartar Sauce 

Roast Sirloin of Beef 
Sauce Richelieu 

Tomatoes Provencale 
Cauliflower au Gratin 
Potato Croquettes 

Grand Marnier Ice Cream Parfait 
Crescent Roll 

Coffee/tea /milk 

Wine 


Total caloric consumption 


calories 
100 

30 

400 


Vous étes ce que vous mangez 


Menu 

onces 
2 Médaillon de Saumon Bellevue 
1 Sauce Tartare 
5 Rosbif de Surlonge 
1 Sauce Richelieu 
3 Tomates provencales 
4 Chou-fleur au gratin 
4 Pomme-de-terre en croquettes 
2V2 Parfait glacé au Grand Marnier 
1 Croissant 

Café/thé/lait 
4 Vin 


Consommation totale de calories 


calories 
100 
30 
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Demonstrations and Participation 
in Fitness Assessment Session 


Time was alloted at the Conference on 
Employee Physical Fitness for the dele- 
gates to get actively involved in assess- 
ing their own personal physical fitness. 
This was accomplished by various tests 
which were demonstrated and explained 
prior to their participation. Following the 
tests, results were given out and assess- 
ments made regarding their present fit- 
ness level compared to other Canadians 
of the same age and Sex. Fitness con- 
sultants were available to analyze results 
and explain print-out sheets from the 
various tests. 

The primary objectives of the session 
were motivational and educational, and 
hopefully, incentives were given to Strive 
for. 

To begin the session, all delegates 
were required to fill out an Activity Readi- 
ness Question proposed by M.A.B.E. 
(Multidisciplinary Advisory Board on 
Exercise) and researched by B.C. De- 
partment of Health. The use of the ques- 
tionnaire was to assist in the detection of 
those individuals for whom vigorous un- 
supervised physical activity is contra- 
indicated, pending medical evaluation 
and opinion. A series of tests was avail- 
able to the delegates: 

The Physical Fitness Appraisal meas- 
ured flexibility, strength and the per- 
centage of body fat. (All of these para- 
meters are reflections of physical fitness 
and can usually be improved through 
regular physical activity). 

Cardio-respiratory fitness was as- 
sessed by two different methods: The 
Canadian Home Fitness Test—a modified 
step test to music—for use in the home, 
isa safe and simple test. It is self-ad- 
ministered. The Bicycle Ergometer Test 
also assessed the cardio-respiratory 
fitness with heart rates being monitored 
by means of an electrocardiograph sup- 
plied by Quinton Instruments. This pre- 
dictive test gave delegates an opportunity 
to see how their hearts, lungs and cir- 
culatory systems responded to a physical 
stress. (Six delegates were assessed at 
one time). 
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Pulmonary Function Test: The test 
measured the efficiency of the lungs 
revealing four different capacities of the 
lungs which may be affected by various 
lifestyles. As in the other tests, delegate 
participants were given norms for com- 
parison. 


From the numbers of delegates who 
participated, the session appeared to be 
successful and thus fulfilled the purpose 
of making delegates aware of the various 
motivational fitness tests which can be 
administered as part of a fitness pro- 


gramme. 
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Evalu* Vie/Health Hazard 

Appraisal Display 

A major influence on an individual’s 
health is the cumulative effect of daily 
lifestyle decisions. During registration, 
delegates were invited to submit a per- 
sonal Risk Registry for appraisal by a 
computer. On Monday morning, facilities 
were provided to monitor blood pressure 
and analyze blood cholesterol levels. 

By popular demand, these facilities were 
also provided Monday evening. A new 
procedure was employed for analyzing 
blood cholesterol level which was devel- 
oped by Dr. Frank Peters of the Ontario 
Ministry of Health. It involved taking a 
drop of blood froma finger prick, treating 
the blood sample and comparing the 
sample to standard blood cholesterol 
concentrations. The results were then 
added to the risk registries and sub- 
sequently processed. Individual com- 
puter printouts were obtained for each 
delegate submitting a risk registry. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, Health 
Hazard Appraisal staff and nurses from 
the National Capital Zone interpreted the 
printout results to delegates. 
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Exercise Break 


The aim of an “exercise break”’ is to 
provide a short interlude of relaxation 
and exercise during the working day, with 
the intent of stimulating circulation, im- 
proving posture, relaxing tense muscles, 
and counteracting boredom or mental 
fatigue. The exercises should not be 
strenuous enough to cause sweating, 
since increasing overall physical fitness 
is not one of the purposes. 

The demonstration exercise break at 
the conference was done to music, and 
consisted of three main types of exer- 
cises: finger, wrist and arm exercises; 
total body movements for stimulating 
circulation; deep breathing and shoulder 
flexibility exercises for relaxation pur- 
poses. 

Participation was 100% —even the 
translators in the booth joined in, while 
still continuing with the simultaneous 
translation! The demonstration accom- 
plished its purpose, in that participants 
could better understand how sucha 
break could perk-up an office worker 
during the “‘low”’ period in mid-afternoon. 
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Delegates to the conference 


represented the following companies/ 


organizations from across Canada 


Atlantic Provinces 


Brookfield Foods 

Sydney Steel Corporation 

McCain Foods Limited 

Maritimes Telegraph & Telephone 
St. John’s General Hospital 


Quebec 

Dupont 

Canadian National Railway 

Sun Life 

Canadian Pacific Investments 
Northern Electric 

Bell Canada 

Hydro Quebec 

Montreal City & District Savings Bank 
Canadian Industries Limited 


Ontario 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Simpson-Sears Limited 

Algoma Steel Corporation Limited 
International Harvester 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
H. J. Heinz Company 

Gulf Oil Canada 

Ottawa Civic Hospital 

Polysar Limited 


Tomenson, Saunders, Whitehead Ltd. 


John Labatt Limited 


Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited 


Metropolitan Life 
Carling-O’Keefe Limited 
International Nickel Company 
Marsh & McLennan Limited 

T. Eaton Company 
Warner-Lambert Canada Limited 
City of Toronto 


Manitoba 


Hudson’s Bay Company 

St. Boniface General Hospital 
City of Winnipeg 

Manitoba Hydro 


Saskatchewan 
Federated Cooperatives Limited 


Aiberta 


Alberta Government Telephones 
City of Calgary 
Amoco Canadian Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
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British Columbia 

B.C. Telephone Company 

Cominco Limited 

MacMillan-Bloedel Packaging Ltd. 
along with representation from the 
provincial governments of: 


Newfoundland 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 

and the Northwest Territories. 


NPPENDIA 


Planning Committee 


CHAIRMAN: Cor Westland, 
Director, 
Recreation Canada, 


Fitness and Amateur Sport, 


National Health and 
Welfare. 


Dr. David Chisholm, 

Preventive Medicine Consultant, 
British Columbia Department of Health, 
Vancouver. 


A. Murray Dick, 

Director of Recreation, 

Dominion Foundries and Steel Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Jacques Genest, 

Program Operations Administrator, 
Fitness and Amateur Sport, 
National Health and Welfare. 


David J. Gibson, 

Ontario Manager, 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Kathy Gourlie, 
Official Languages Branch, 
Treasury Board Secretariat. 


Dr. Jo Hauser, 
Long Range Health Planning Branch, 
National Health and Welfare. 


Don Jupp, 
Ottawa Representative, 
Canadian Manufacturers Assc. 


Sandy Keir, 

Manager, Fitness Programs, 
Recreation Canada, 

Fitness and Amateur Sport, 
National Health and Welfare. 


Huguette Labelle, 
Principal Nursing Officer, 
National Health and Welfare. 


Gil Levine, 
Research Director, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees. 


Jim MacDonald, 

Director, Social and 

Community Programs Department, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 
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Jim W. McLellan, 

Acting Head, Regional 
Services Section, 

Accident Prevention Division, 
Department of Labour. 


James S. Skinner, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, Physical Education, 
University of Montreal. 


Dan Slee, 

Fitness Consultant, 
Recreation Canada, 

Fitness and Amateur Sport, 
National Health and Welfare. 


Robert Wanzel, Ph.D., 

Chairman, Sports Administration, 
Laurentian University, 

Sudbury, Ontario. 


Kathy Whitty, 

Amateur Sport Co-ordinator, 
Sports and Recreation, 
Department of Youth, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Conference Co-ordinator: 
M. Patricia Norris, 
Recreation Canada, 

Fitness and Amateur Sport, 
National Health and Welfare. 


Participants 


Mr. J. H. Anderson, 

President, Staff Association 
Health Club, 

Sun Life Insurance Company, 

Dominion Square, P.O. Box 6075, 

Montreal 110, P.Q. 


Miss Pauline Anidjar, 
Canadian Labour Congress, 
15 Gervais Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario. 


Dr. John B. Armstrong, 
Canadian Heart Foundation, 
1 Nicholas Street, Suite 1200, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Mr. Brent Arnold, 

Manager, Physical Fitness, 

The International Centre for Training 
and Management Development, 

Xerox Corporation, 

Leesburg, Virginia, 

Uiorne 


Mr. Cecil Ash, 

President, Local 6537, 

United Steelworkers of America, 
P.O. Box 911, 

Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


Mr. D. Ashton, 

Alberta Government Telephones, 

Business Manager, 

Local 348, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, 

EO. BOatoA 

Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. W. F. Badke, 

Associate Personnel Officer, 

Sun Life Insurance Company, 
Dominion Square, P.O. Box 6075, 
Montreal 110, P.Q. 


Dr. Don Bailey, 

Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


Dr. Eric W. Banister, 

Chairman, Department of Kinesiology, 
Simon Fraser University, 

Burnaby, British Columbia. 


Mr. Chad Bark, 

Tomenson, Saunders, Whitehead Ltd., 
361-6867, Toronto-Dominion Centre, 
Box 439, 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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Mr. M. D. Bauche, 

Manager, Employee Relations, 
MacMillan-Bloedel Ltd., 

1075 West Georgia Street, 
Vancouver 5, B.C. 


M. Philippe de Gaspé Beaubien, 
Président, 
Conseil consultatif national 

sur la santé et le sport amateur, 
1400 avenue Metcalfe, 
Montréal, P.Q. 
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Mr. Lowell Becker, 

AMOCO Canadian Petroleum Company, 
Bentall Building, 

Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. R. J. Belton, 

Industrial Labour Relations Officer, 

Ontario Hydro Electric Power 
Commission, 

620 University Avenue, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Mr. George Bemi, 

Bemi and Associates Architects, 
75 Albert Street, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Mr. Gordon Bennett, 

Manitoba Hydro, 

820 Taylor Avenue, P.O. Box 815, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

R3C 2P4 


Mr. E. R. Bergevin, 
Personnel Manager, 
Metropolitan Life, 

180 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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M. René Bergevin, 

Directeur de Services Généraux, 
B.S, 

C.P. 6000, 

Montréal, P.Q. 


Dr. Donald C. Bews, 
Medical Director, 
Bell Canada, 

1050 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Mrs. B. Bible, 

Vice-President, Staff Association 
Health Club, 

Sun Life Building, 

Sun Life Insurance Company, 

Dominion Square, P.O. Box 6075, 

Montreal 110, P.Q. 


Mr. Ed Blackman, 
C.UlP.ES 

City Hall, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Mr. Peter Blackmore, 

Ontario Hydro Employees Union, 
244 Eglinton Avenue East, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Mr. R. Blanchard, 
Third Vice-président, 
Regional Council No. 1, 


International Woodworkers of America, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


M. Jean-Guy Boisvert, 

Hopital Notre-Dame de Montréal, 
Pavillon Mailleux, Ch. 3214, 

1560 est, rue Sherbrooke, 
Montréal, P.Q. 


Mrs. Dorothy Bostock, 
International Harvester, 
Secretary of Local 4592, 
United Steelworkers, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Mr. Michael Bouchier, 
Cominco Limited, 
1867 A - 4th Avenue, 
Rossland, B.C. 


Mr. Gary Boug, 

Physical Education Consultant, 
Waterloo County Board of Education, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 


Mr. D. N. Braid, 

General Organization and 
Development Manager, 

Maritimes Telegraph and 
Telephone Co. Ltd., 

1520 Hollis Street, 

Halifax, N.S. 


Dr. D. J. Breithaupt, 

Medical Vice-President, 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Company, 
200 Bloor Street East, 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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Mr. Paul Brownstein, 
Toronto YM-YWHAs, 
4588 Bathurst Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Mr. Floyd Buell, 

President, P.E.!. Public Servants 
Association Inc., 

P.O, Boxta1G: 

Charlottetown, P.E.1. 


Mr. David Burton, 

Department of Health of Ontario, 
Queen’s Park, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Mr. Bruce Butler, 
Director, Parks and Recreation, 
City of Cornerbrook, Newfoundland. 


Mr. W. H. Cairns, 

President, 

Canadian Telephone Employees 
Association, 

Room 15038, 2 Carlton Street, 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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Dr. A. Cantero, 
Medical Director, 
C:B.Cs 

Box 6000, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Dr. L. E. Cassidy, 

Chief Medical Officer, 

Canadian Industries Limited, 

630 Dorchester Blvd. West, P.O. Box 10, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

H3C 2R3 
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Dr. David Chisholm, 

Provincial Department of Health, 
828 West, 10th Avenue, 
Vancouver 9, B.C. 


Docteur Gaston Choquette, 
Directeur Médical, Centre EPIC, 
5055 est, rue St-Zotique, 
Montréal, P.Q. 
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Mrs. Ruth Clark, 
Gulf Oil, 

800 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Mr. C. Currie, 

Supervisor Accident Prevention 
and Occupational Health, 

Alberta Government Telephones, 

120 - 100th Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mile Lucie Dagenais, 

La Confédération des Syndicats 
Nationaux, 

1001, rue St-Denis, 

Montréal, P.Q. 


Mr. T. H. Dancy, 
Assistant Vice-President, 


Manufacturers Life Insurance Company, 


200 Bloor Street East, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Mr. Laurie Davis, 


Administration—Employment & Training, 


Personnel Department, 

Manitoba Hydro, 

820 Taylor Avenue, P.O. Box 815, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

R3C 2P4 


M. Raymond Desharnais, 
Département d’éducation physique, 
Université de Laval, 

Québec, P.Q. 


Dr. Hubert Dhanaraj, 
Government of Alberta, 
C.N. Tower, 14th Floor, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Mr. A. Murray Dick, 

Director of Recreation, 

Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited, 
P.O. Box 460, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Dr. H. B. Dimock, 
Medical Consultant, 
Western Operations, 
Cominco Ltd., 

Trail, B.C. 


M. Jocelyn Dufresne, 

Haut Commissariat a la Jeunesse, 
aux Loisirs et aux Sports, 

Service des Sports, 

1035 de la Chevrotiére, 6e étage, 

Québec, P.Q. 


Mr. O. A. Duncan, 

Commissioner, 

Manitoba Civil Service Commission, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Mr. Warren R. Edmondson, 
Public Service Alliance, 
233 Gilmour Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Mr. Nelson Ellsworth, 
Department of Recreation, 
Province of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax, N.S. 


IDF, dl Eo. 
Toronto City Hall, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Miss Jean A. Everard, 

Project Officer, 

Canadian Nurses’ Association, 
50 Driveway North, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Mr. Joe Farley, 

Head, 

Safety, Health and Welfare, 
Post Office Dept., 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dr. Ron Ferguson, 

Physical Education Department, 
University of Montreal, 

Box 6128, 

Montreal, P.Q. 


M. Jean-Louis Foisy, 
Directeur Général, 
Association des professionnels 
de l’activité physique, 
881 est, boulevard de Maisonneuve, 
Montréal, P.Q. 
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Mess Ba ery, 

Acting Deputy Minister, 
National Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Mrs. Courtney Garneau, 
Promotion and Publicity, 
National Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dr. D. Gemmill, 
City Hall, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


M. Jacques Genest, 

Promotion et communications, 
Santé et Sport amateur, 

Santé et Bien-étre social, Canada, 
365 ouest, avenue Laurier, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Mr. David J. Gibson, 

Ontario Manager, 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
330 University Avenue, 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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Me Rad (Giroue 

Sous-ministre adjoint, 

Santé et Sport amateur, 

Santé et Bien-étre social, Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Mrs. M. Gordon, 

Health Nurse, 

St. Boniface General Hospital, 
409 Tache Avenue, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

R2H 2A6 


Mr. George E. Goss, 

Administrative Supervisor Producting, 
Amoco Canadian Petroleum Co. Ltd., 
Bentall Building, 

444 - 7th Avenue West, 

Calgary, Alberta. 
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Ms. Kathy Gourlie, 

Official Languages Branch, 
Treasury Board Secretariat, 
Place Bell Canada, 19th Floor, 
160 Elgin Street, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dr. Jean Griffin, 

Staff Health Physician, 

St. John’s General Hospital, 
Forest Road, 

St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Mr. John Hall, 

Associate Administrator, 

St. John’s General Hospital, 
Forest Road, 

St. John’s Newfoundland. 


Mr. W. D. Hallett, 

The Canadian Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 

333 River Road, 10th Floor, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Mrs. Jane Hames, 
Polysar Limited, 
Sarnia, Ontario. 


Dr. T. R. Hamilton, 

Director, 

Health and Safety, 

Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario, 
620 University Avenue, 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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Ms. Barbara Hansen, 

Dept. of Health and Social Development, 
Government of Alberta, 

Administration Building, 

108th Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dr. Bent Hansen, 

Director, 

St. Boniface General Hospital, 
409 Taché Avenue, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Dr. Colin Hardie, 

Medical Director, 

British Columbia Telephones, 
768 Seymour Street, 
Vancouver 2, B.C. 


Mrs. Ann Harling, 
Public Health Nurse, 
Ministry of Health, 
Centennial Building, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Mr. J. A. Hart, 
Vice-President Manufacturing and 
Employee Relations, 
International Harvester Co. 
of Canada Ltd., 
208 Hilliard Street, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Dr. Jo Hauser, 
Long Range Health Planning Branch, 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 


Ms. Maureen Headley, 


Federation of Telephone Workers of B.C., 


2090 West 4th Avenue, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Fred Heinzelmann, Ph.D., 
8404 Stonewall Drive, 
Vienna, Virginia, U.S.A. 


Mr. N. Helfrick, 

Canadian Public Health Association, 
1128 - 1st Street East, 
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Epilogue 

The preceding was an account of the 
National Conference on Employee Phys- 
ical Fitness. 

It is directed primarily to those who 
attended, to give them a lasting momento 
of what took place, but, we hope, espe- 
cially to serve as a reminder of the need 
to carry out those recommendations 
that are appropriate to their situation. 

On behalf of the Planning Committee, 
| sincerely hope that this conference 
may have meant an important step in the 
development of adequate programmes 
to offset the detrimental influences of an 
increasingly sedentary work environment. 

| furthermore hope that this document 
will be read by many who did not attend 
and that it may serve as an inspiration 
to all, to implement the basic principles 
it expresses, for the improvement of the 
health of Canadians in general and for 
the benefit of the individual employee in 
particular. 


Cor Westland, 
Conference Chairman. 
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